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The Dean of Norwich (EB. M. Goulbourn, D.D.) says :— 
“The writer seerns to treat his subject both succinctly and learnedly, and, 
while saying nothing to impair the reverence which should be paid to Holy 
Scripture as God's inspired word, to keep abreast of the literature of the 
day and the progress which has been made in the knowledge of Hebrew.’ 


The Dean of Lichfield (Ed. Bickersteth, D.D.) says :— 
©The little book shows more than ordinary scholarship and culture, and it 
appears to me to be full of information given in an interesting and original 
form.’ 


The Dean of Peterborough (J. J. Stewart Perrowne, 
D.D.) says:—‘ It seems to me very well executed, and likely to be very 
useful to teachers, and I shall be glad to recommend it. The arrangement 
in paragraphs with headings adds much to its usefulness for reference, and 
also enables pupils to master it more readily.’ 


The Rev. T. K. Cheyne says :—‘ It is evidently the work of much 
study. The accuracy of the facts and the simplicity of the style should 
commend it to the attention of readers.’ 


The Rev. Stanley Leathes, D.D., says :—‘I think it is excel- 
lent indeed, and have seen nothing of the kind so good; and if the rest of 
the series are worthy of this, they are very valuable.’ 


The Rev. Samuel Cox says :—‘ Mr. Thomson has told the story 
in the simplest language and the briefest compass, so that even the children 
in a Sunday-school class may read it with understanding and without weari- 


ness; while even the most accomplished scholar will find hints in it which 
will be welcome and helpful to him.’ 


The Rev. Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D., says :—‘ It is a very 
superior and satisfactory performance, admirably fitted for its purpose. It 
is at once popular and scholarly ; the reproduction of the story is vivid and 
fitted to interest young minds; and there is not a trace of slovenly inaccu- 
racy. The little book is also very healthy in its religious tone. A spirit of 
real, reverent, manly piety pervades it; just such a spirit as is fitted to 


impress young minds, and as I greatly desire to see spreading among our 
rising youth,’ 
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PREPATORY NOTE. 


THIS Memoir is published not only to satisfy 
a natural desire on the part of Mr. Thomson’s 
friends and congregation to know more of one 
who gave such splendid promise, but also in the 
hope that his whole life may prove helpful to 
such students and other young men as may 
chance to read it. In one sense, his life was 
a fragment, and his thinking, therefore, frag- 
mentary. But both his life and his thinking 
were a struggle with influences which are work- 
ing powerfully in others ; and this simple record 
of how they moulded him and how in great 
measure he overcame them, may perhaps give 
some slight aid to a few who are still in the 
fight. 

Among the many friends who have given me 


help, I have to thank the Rev. David Eaton, 
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Dufftown ; the Rev. Alexander Yule, Blairdaff ; 
and especially the Rev. D. M. Ross, Dundee. 
I have also to thank the Rev. Samuel Cox and 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, for allowing the 
reprinting of the article on ‘God in Nature and 
in History’ from The Eapesttor. 

The portrait is from a photograph by Moffat, 
Edinburgh, taken at the age of twenty-five, 


when he was leaving the New College. 
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Let us toil on: the work we leave behind us, 
Though incomplete, God's hand will yet embalni 
And use it some way ; and the news will find us 
Ta heaven above, and sweeten endless calm, 
R, A. VAUGHAN, 
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ETER THOMSON was born at Port- 
soy on the 14th April 1851, His father, 
James Thomson, was then ‘grieve’ of 

the farm of Auchmore, in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of the town; his mother, whose 
maiden name was Mary Duncan, was the 
daughter of a farm-servant, but, as we shal) see, 
an exceptional woman, 

His mother was his first teacher, and had, 
before he was three years old, got him through 
his first book, Then it was deemed necessary 
to send him to school, for there was much 
work at home and other children to attend to ; 
at school he would be safe, and they would 
know where to find him, Of course the nearest 
was chosen—one kept by a certain ‘Old Vppie,’ 
A 
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who lived in a low-roofed, red-tiled cottage in 
the neighbourhood. Eppie kept a shop as well 
as a school, and dealt out matches and oil and 
peats to her customers, while at the same time 
she gave instruction in reading to their children. 
And she taught them as she herself had been 
taught half a century before. After the spelling- 
book came the New Testament, then the Book 
of Proverbs, and the highest class of all read 
the historical portions of the Bible. Her 
rewards were simple. The classes were taught 
in the kitchen, but when any one did well, he 
was allowed to play ‘ben the house’ among the 
peats and the oil, or, if the day was fine, was 
dropped gently from the back window to the 
‘green’ behind. But Eppie could observe well, 
and. counted Peter a boy of promise. ‘You 
should gie that laddie schoolin’, she said to his 
mother; ‘he’s gane through his book quicker 
than ony laddie I ever knew; I’ve seen lassies 
as quick, but never a laddie before.’ 

It was while he was in Portsoy, and before he 
was more than four years of age, that he was 
taken to his first temperance meeting, and was 
pledged to be an abstainer. ‘No one is too 
young to join the movement, said a neighbour, 
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and his name was enrolled. It was but a type 
of his whole training; he was from his very 
infancy sworn over, as it were, to the highest 
life his parents conceived. And this pledge of 
his childhood he never broke; he was a staunch 
abstainer through life. 

In 1855 his father left Portsoy for Gartly 
(about three miles from Huntly), to manage his 
sister Mrs. Scott’s farm of Birkenhill, and this 
continued to be his home to the end. But the 
distance from Birkenhill to the school was 
found to be too great for the child to walk, and 
once more his whole education fell into the 
hands of his mother. Ina year or two he was 
able to attend the Free Church school of 
Gartly ; and the teacher, Mr. Anderson, dis- 
cerning speedily his capabilities, once more 
strongly urged his father to give him schooling, 
and himself offered to teach him Latin without 
a fee. We get glimpses of him at this time, 
with long fair curls clustering about his neck, 
ready for work and for frolic too, contesting for 
prizes in the Scripture class or in the play- 
ground, sometimes losing, sometimes winning, 
but striving always. But Mr. Anderson left 
Gartly, and Peter was sent to the Free Church 
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school in Huntly, then and now taught by Dr. 
Shearer. The larger school and the more 
‘advanced classes acted as a powerful stimulus 
to the boy. ‘I just trifled away my time at the 
Gartly school, he said to his Sabbath-school 
teacher one day, ‘but I mean to work now.’ 
And work he did. His mother encouraged him 
constantly, for she had an ambition which she 
meant to realise in him, and she whispered 
hopes to him which would set his whole soul on 
fire. His new teacher could not but note his 
diligence, and sometimes spurred on the lazier 
boys by pointing to Thomson as an example of 
what a boy should be. The distance from 
Birkenhill to Huntly is about three miles— 
taking about an hour to travel each way ; and 
this he would have called a loss of time, had he 
not been able to learn part of his lessons on the 
way. The older people, noticing him as he 
walked to and fro, used to say to one another 
and to their children, ‘ That laddie will come to 
something ; you never see him without a book 
in his hand’ And Mr. Macdonald of The Farm, 
taking an interest in him, used to speak a word 
of kindness as he passed. ‘Still reading, Peter? 
How do you do when you come to a pool?’ 
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‘Oh,’ answered Peter with a quiet smile, ‘I 
sometimes stap ower, and sometimes in!’ His 
mother, too, did everything she could to deepen 
his thirst for knowledge. In the long dark 
evenings, after the children had learned their 
lessons, she lifted back the table at which they 
had worked, and gathering them round the fire, 
listened to their questions or read stories to 
them till bed-time. 

At the age of thirteen Peter became a 
pupil-teacher under Dr. Shearer—a step, as he 
always counted it, towards College. During his 
apprenticeship, several of the boys formed them- 
selves into a society for learning shorthand. 
They started a manuscript magazine, to which 
they all contributed articles in phonography, 
either original or selected, and all became 
members of the Phonographic Society in Bath. 
This accomplishment was of great service to 
Thomson, for he used it ever afterwards, and 
that not merely in taking notes. All his papers 
are written in it, all his sermons, and many of 
his letters. Like all boys, too, he tried his hand 
at poetry. One of his school companions, 
thinking he could write ‘poetry’ if he could 
only write English, employed Thomson to 
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correct the grammar and spelling of his verses. 
And Thomson, thinking that the grammar and 
spelling were the greatest difficulties in the 
matter, tried to attach poetry of his own to 
them. He turned the ‘Life of David’ into 
600 lines of verse; and then, with unusual dis- 
cretion, burned them. 

In the winter of 1866, Mrs: Thomson died at 
the age of thirty-six, leaving a family of seven. 
I have said she was an exceptional woman. Al- 
though she had got no higher an education than 
fell in that time to the lot of a farm-servant’s 
child, yet she contrived to educate herself so as to 
help her children in all their lessons. She even 
learned the rudiments of Latin, that she might 
tutor her son when he began it. Her memory, 
indeed, was so powerful, that she remembered 
almost everything she read or heard. But far 
more than all this, she was a deeply pious 
woman, and set herself to foster piety in the 
hearts of her children from their earliest years. 
I do not know that she had either read Bunyan’s 
‘Grace Abounding, or was acquainted with his 
thoughts on how to teach the young. But she 
adopted his method. ‘The way men learn to 
pray,’ Bunyan tells us, ‘is by conviction of sin, 
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and this is the way to make our sweet babes do 
so too, It was in this way that Peter Thomson 
learned to pray at the hands of his mother. She 
was much given to prayer herself, as is seen in 
a diary still preserved, which she wrote during 
the year or two immediately before and after — 
her marriage. To conviction of sin she was 
ever leading her son, and ever on the watch 
for its appearance. She would mect her hus- 
band in the evening when he came home from 
his work, with the news that that day she had 
seen signs of God’s dealing with the boy. She 
tried to be beforehand with the world, and to 
make his first memory a memory of God, And 
she succeeded. Long after, Thomson told that 
he never remembered the time when he did not 
have conviction of sin, and that many a night 
in his childhood he was afraid to go to sleep 
lest he should wake up in hell. This training 
left its mark upon his whole life. It made him 
singularly pure and elevated ; and in the midst 
of doubt in later days, and of an almost com- 
plete wrecking of his earlier faith, this remained 
intact. 

Mrs. Thomson tried to prepare her children 
for a loss which she saw must soon befal! them, 
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dy leading them mearer to God and by wrgiag 

them to trust that Friend whe abideth ever, Jn | 
her comversations with Peter im those sadder 
times, She asked him what he woukd Rke to 
become His desire at first was to be a doctor: 
were mot after really good men; R would be a 
great joy to her F he woekd be a minkter He 
baer, and As sorrow, which came soon, formed a 
sacred halo rowed R. Qee night when the end 
was very near, Mrs Thomson asked her hashand 
te wake Peter and bring him to her, ‘For? 
sald de, ‘TI wish hi to see a Christian it the 
Sarticle”""* Aad there by the ade af Ais mother 
he resolved to ve &e Ged. The impression he 
reneived at that bedside was never dimmed) the 
mremery was with hie ie all Nis feature werk, 
giving depth to Ms earmestaesg and sometimes 
ewer pathes te BS preaching. Death came and 
bas Rest and only great grief Rll apen him in his 
dowhood : bat ever after he walked with some. 
thing ef the sadeess af that day about hit. | * 
Whee mary years had come and gang hs 
Sorrow was still fresh. While he was studying _ 
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in Leipzig, he and two other Scotch students 
were sauntering through one of the cemeteries. 
Touched probably by some inscription, one of 
them -began to tell of his mother who was gone, 
and how much he lamented the loss. Thomson 
was silent, and in a little turned aside. But his 
companion observed that he was in tears. And 
one evening in St. Fergus, speaking to his sister, 
he said, ‘I miss my mother more and more. 
You can make friends of your companions ; but 
I am so slow to open my mind to any one, and 
have such difficulty in doing it, that her loss 
can never be made up to me. I depended so 
much upon her,’ he added, ‘that God saw fit 
to take her away, that I might depend upon 
Himself alone.’ 


CHAP T EB alk, 


WORK AND FAITH, 


SiAHEN Thomson returned from Gartly 

Churchyard that bleak, cold January 
day of his mother’s funeral, his grief 
was mingling with a new resolution. He could 
serve her yet. Her words and her wishes were 
now sacred to him, and had gained a power 
and a place in his thoughts which they never 
could have had in her life. He began with 
what was nearest him, and drew up a set of 
rules for the guidance of his conduct, such as 
Benjamin Franklin and President Edwards have 
made popular, and added the prayer that God 
by His grace would enable him to keep them. 
He had up to this time been irritable and 
quick-tempered, bringing himself and the whole 
household into trouble. He was often enough 
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checked by his mother in her own quiet, firm 
way ; but now setting himself to the task, so_ 
completely did he master his temper, that 
latterly he was reckoned amiable and forbear- 
ing. On the very rare occasions when he was. 
angry, he was deeply ashamed, and made ample 
apology. 

But more, he set himself to prepare for the 
University, unknown to all except one, and 
that one Mr. William Brander, now of Alford 
Free Church, then a student, and during the 
summer vacation teaching in the neighbour- 
hood of Huntly. Mr. Thomson, as we have 
seen, had begun Latin some years before; but 
not satisfied, I suppose, with the progress of his 
class-fellows, now that he had a higher ambition, 
he began to work vigorously in private. Mr. 
Brander met him at this point, and was of great 
service to him. But I must allow Mr. Brander 
himself to tell this part of the story. ‘We 
met,’ he writes me, ‘by the gate at the railway 
crossing about 4.30 P.M, and after we had 
walked a few steps together and exchanged a 
few words, he pulled his exercise-book out of 
his jacket pocket, and we forthwith entered 
upon the dissection of one of Melvin’s versions 
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—the version being then, as is well known to 
Aberdeen men, the size gua non in the bursary 
competition. Slowly, and with many a halt and 
friendly debate, we wound our way up the hill, 
discussing especially the “Maxies,” and en- 
deavouring to master the mysteries of wf, guz, 
guum. Our studies and our walk often ended 
simultaneously ; but if we had any time to 
spare, nothing delighted Thomson better than 
to listen to a description of the University—its 
professors, classes, examinations, etc. All his 
thoughts and hopes were centred there ; by day 
his mind was absorbed with the difficulties of 
version-making, and by night, I cannot doubt, 
his dreams were filled with visions of the future. 
Looking back, as I sometimes find myself 
doing, to that interesting time, I perceive in a 
clearer light the outstanding features of his 
character—an eager thirst for knowledge, a 
determination to pass no difficulty unconquered, 
steady patience and endurance, and above all, 
an unassuming modesty and gentleness of 
disposition. I can still hear the laugh of those 
bright sunny days, and his words as we 
separated each evening, “ Good-bye, I’ll meet 
you to-morrow again at the gate.” Meet we 
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did at the trysted hour and place, and spent 
many a pleasant hour during that summer. It 
was the only travelling tutorship I ever had, 
and there never was a happier.’ 

We cannot wonder that that ‘Good-bye, I’ll 
meet you to-morrow again at the gate, should 
now linger in Mr. Brander’s memory, and have 
gathered a new and deeper meaning; or that 
he should add, ‘ Yes, another to-morrow comes, 
and another meeting at the gate.’ 

The result of these lessons was that Mr. 
Thomson entered the bursary competition at 
Aberdeen in 1867. He must have been 
thoroughly dissatisfied’ with his papers, how- 
ever, for he returned home without waiting to 
hear whether he had succeeded or no. It 
turned out that he had taken a bursary, though 
not a large one ; and the news was sent to him 
by an old schoolmate. This success acted 
upon him as failure would probably have done 
—it became a stimulus to harder work. ‘I am 
astonished to hear of my winning any bursary,’ 
he wrote in answer to his friend ; ‘but Iam now 
working like a Hollander.” Next year he com- 
peted again, and this time took a high bursary, 
which he accepted. 
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He joined the classes accordingly in October . 
1868, and began to work with intense earnest- 
ness. During the first session he writes to a 
friend that ‘ time is getting to be a thing of con- 
siderable importance to me now,’ and that he 
is working very hard for the examination that 
would determine the prizes. ‘One may be 
excused,’ he adds, ‘for wishing at least to get 
some share in the honours.’ He certainly studied 
as if he was determined to realise the wish. He 
rose every morning at five o’clock, and employed 
almost every moment of his time at his books. 
His letters had to be written on Saturday night 
if they were to be written at all. ‘I am sure 
not to answer your letter if I let it pass to-night ; 
Saturday is the only night I have time for any- 
thing of this sort, for you cannot think how fast 
the world flies here.’ And yet withal it was a 
pleasant time. He liked the work; the rivalry 
was friendly and bracing; the intellectual life 
was stimulating. He saw a new world lying 
before him to be conquered ; and he was young 
and hopeful. 

His modesty, however, prevented his fellow- 
students from finding him out during the session. 
Although he was respected asa good scholar, 
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always prepared and ready, still he made no 
particular impression upon their minds, and 
therefore surprised them when at the end he 
gained a high place. That is the epitome of 
his whole life: he was far greater than he ever 
seemed. 

The history of a good student at College is 
very often only the record of the honours he 
took ; and his class-fellows think of him abs- 
tractly as the holder of certain bursaries and 
prizes. And Mr. Thomson was so conceived. 
Latterly, although very retiring, he became a 
marked man, and his fellow-students would 
have been as much surprised at his missing 
high honours, as they formerly were at his 
gaining them. In every class he took a dis- 
tinguished place, and not unfrequently the fore- 
most. 

_ During his curriculum he kept up a corre- 
spondence with a few friends, whom he was 
urging to work for College. At first he insists 
upon version-writing as the only method of 
acquiring Latin and Greék, or of getting a 
bursary—tridiculing what he calls the ‘ Edin- 
burgh peg, the ability to read but not to write 
the language.’ But when he enters the mathe- 
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matical classes, he works less for classics, and 
now thinks that even for the bursary competition 
mathematics may be the best subject to lay 
stress upon. He gives more and more time 
to the new subjects, he writes, and is quite 
fascinated by the lectures on arithmetic. Still 
he was not completely taken captive until he 
entered the class of mental philosophy, and 
certainly none of the classes so profoundly 
influenced him, or had issues so far-reaching in 
his life and thought. Whatever difference of 
opinion there may be about Professor Bain’s 
philosophy, there was no difference of opinion 
about his ability as a lecturer. Everything 
was clear and orderly, and what had been 
thought before quite incomprehensible, seemed 
after all to have an easy explanation. Professor 
Bain began his class as if they had met for the 
study of physiology. After discussing the 
nervous system in general, he described the 
particular organs of sense, and the sensations 
belonging to them ; and from the combination 
and association of these sensations, he deduced 
all thought. Now, when Mr. Thomson entered 
this class, he was totally ignorant of philosophy ; 
but as he heard this system expounded day by 
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day, and expounded so lucidly, he was taken 
with it. Every lecture added another argument. 
for its truth ; all the books he studied on the sub- 
ject were of the same school, and the names he 
heard mentioned with most honour were those 
of men who held these opinions. It is not 
wonderful, then, that he believed this to be the 
only rational philosophy. Of course he did not 
at once see the full consequences of it, but at 
the same time continued to hold positions which 
were contradicted by it. As he used to say 
afterwards, this philosophy seemed to him so 
far from being opposed to religion, that he con- 
sidered it was on its lines that religion could be 
best defended. But of this we shall hear again. 

With all his hard study he had, like many 
another in his class, to work for his daily bread, 
for his bursary was too small to support him. 
He accordingly took teaching where he could 
get it, sometimes for an hour or two in a school 
during the day, sometimes in a private family, 
and sometimes even in a night-school. Yet he 
never speaks of his work as hard. On the con- 
trary, he reproves a correspondent for what he 
thinks too close study, and shows the bad 
results of it both on body and mind. ‘Do take 
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my advice,’ he says, ‘and don’t “grind” so hard. 
Slow and steady wins the race” Mr. Thomson 
never seems to have realised that with most 
students it is impossible to know where hard 
ends and too hard begins: he did not know 
when he himself crossed the line. It was only 
after the work of the session was done that he 
allowed himself leisure for lighter reading ; and 
then he might be met returning from the library 
with an armful of books. After a week or two’s 
dissipation, as he would call it, in novels and 
sermons and biography, he returned again to 
severe study. When he was at home, he would 
sometimes slip away from the house and spend 
the day on the hill-sides about Gartly with his 
books. At other times he would combine his 
own work with tending his motherless brothers 
and sisters. Some years after when he had a 
stepmother, and other children were calling him 
brother, he gave his time willingly to help them 
all; and when a College friend called to visit 
him at Birkenhill, he found Thomson busy writ- 
ing a College paper with an infant upon his knee. 

In fact, his entrance into the larger life of the 
University made little change upon Mr. Thom- 
son. The outward circumstances of his work 
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were different ; but the inner life, his opinion of 
himself, and his bearing to others, were the same. 
While still a boy at the Gartly school, he had 
been in the habit of attending a Sabbath-class at 
Bothwell-seat (about half a mile from his father’s 
house), kept by Mr. James Macdonald of The 
Farm, Huntly. He had shown his usual regu- 
larity in all weathers, and his usual readiness in 
learning and answering,—very modest, however, 
and ‘rarelyspeaking unless hewas appealed to by 
word or look.’ ‘It was a fine feature in his char- 
acter,’ Mr. Macdonald writes, ‘that on his return 
home from Aberdeen at the close of the various 
College sessions, he took his old place in the 
class. A youth who had distinguished himself 
as he had done might have been pardoned if 
he had considered himself above resuming the 
position of a scholar in a country Sabbath- 
school. But such a thought never seemed to 
have occurred to him. On the other hand, he 
evinced greater desire than ever for acquiring 
knowledge ; and his note-book and pencil were 
now in constant use during the lesson. Con- 
gratulations on his success at College, Mr. Mac- 
donald continues, ‘were really troublesome to 
him. He almost seemed to think it necessary 
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to apologise for making himself so prominent; 
and instead of taking any credit for his diligence, 
the utmost commendation he would allow was 
that it would have been a shame if he had done 
less than he did.’ 

In Aberdeen he worked very hard, but he 
was never so busy as to have no leisure for his 
Bible. He rose every morning at five; but he 
spent the first hour in devotion, reading 
Matthew Henry’s Commentary in regular por- 
tions. Although, on the subject of personal 
religion, he disliked expressing his thoughts in 
words, yet they found continual and very 
adequate expression in his actions. At that 
time the students had a weekly prayer-meeting, 
which was, however, very thinly attended ; but 
Mr. Thomson was always there, and he often 
insisted.on his companions accompanying him. 
He was a member, too, of the Students’ Mis- 
sionary Union, of which he was in his last year 
unanimously elected president; and when at 
the close of his Arts Curriculum he took the 
Hutton Prize, he secretly sent a part of it to 
the Missionary Society. Again, not only did 
he attend Mr. Sloan’s Bible-class, but he took a 
leading part in the Free South Young Men’s 
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Sabbath Morning Meetings, being always ready, 
notwithstanding his work, to write a paper for 
them. He assisted, in addition to this, at the 
formation of a children’s church. Here is 
another incident that gives a glimpse of his 
character. It had been announced that Thomas 
Cooper, the well-known Chartist and author, was 
to deliver a lecture on Prayer, and Mr. Thomson 
had determined to go. When the night came, 
he was anxious that his fellow-lodgers, who 
were students like himself, should accompany 
him. They were not altogether eager, for an 
examination was impending, but agreed at last. 
When they reached home again, Mr. Thomson 
proposed that thereafter they should hold family 
worship in the house for the landlady, who was 
a widow. That night it was begun by Mr. 
Thomson, and each one afterwards took his 
turn in conducting prayer, and this practice 
was kept up by him during all his student days. 

In his letters, too, we find constant traces of 
his hidden life, of his deep earnestness, and of 
his scorn for what he counted frivolity. Every 
line almost reveals one who conceives life to be 
very real—a time for hard work and hard fight- 
ing—whose roots are in a life that is unseen. He 
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writes, ‘I too have read Duncan Matheson’s Life 
with great pleasure and profit. He seems to 
have been honoured of God above many in 
doing good. You say you wish you had ¢hat 
hope which he had. Now, that hope is as free 
to each and all of us as to him. We may not 
pass through exactly the same experience as he 
did. God does not make two leaves on the 
same tree exactly alike; and so no two 
Christians perhaps have the same experience. 
This hope is not one that requires to be earned 
in any way by praying or reading, or by living 
morally, or in any other way. God has promised 
it to “him that cometh,’ to “whosoever will 
have it.” We need just to let go self, and lay 
ourselves on one of His promises. No doubt 
faith is the gift of God; but we must take along 
with that the truth that He is infinitely willing 
to give it, else those other promises were un- 
true.’ 

In the October of the year in which he wrote 
that letter (1871), Mr. Thomson was at home, 
working for the ensuing College session, and in 
the evening attending a series of evangelistic 
services that were held in the Free Church of 
Gartly and the districts around. Mr. Reid was 
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then minister of the Free Church, and writes 
thus: ‘A good deal of interest was manifested 
in the meetings, several young persons remain- 
ing at the close every night for personal advice. 
One night after service in the church we had 
gone home, and were about to retire to rest, 
when—about eleven o’clock, I think—the bell 
was rung, and on going into my study, I found 
Peter Thomson there wishing to speak to me. 
He had had a desire to do so at the close of the - 
service, he said, but could not summon up. 
courage to wait, and had nearly reached home 
(about three miles off) when.something seemed 
to say to him, “You are ashamed to let it be 
known that you are in anxiety about your soul.” 
On this he turned at once, and came back to 
the manse. Of course I was a little taken 
aback, as I knew he was already a member of 
the church, and had always regarded him as a 
true Christian. From what he said, it seemed 
he had not attained to very clear views in 
reference to the objective ground of assurance 
and hope in the perfected Atonement of Christ. 
I put into his hands a little book by Dr. A. A. 
Bonar, of Glasgow, entitled, “What Gives Assur- 
ance,” and then we parted for the night. Next 
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day he returned to tell how that little book had 

been blessed to him, and how he could now rest 
with confidence on what Christ had done for 
him.” As Mr. Reid acknowledges, this was 
only one of the steps by which Mr. Thomson 
entered more deeply into a spiritual life which 
had been growing for many years. 

The spring and summer of 1872 were memor- 
able in Huntly, owing to a religious awakening 
which took place then. Mr. Thomson had 
finished his University course with the highest 
honours of his years (he had taken the gold 
medal for general excellence in his class), and 
was preparing to enter the Divinity Hall. After 
a visit of a few days to Birkenhill, he returned 
to Aberdeen to continue his teaching, and to 
work for the Ferguson Scholarship, and for the 
bursary examination in Edinburgh. But dur- 
ing his short stay at home he had seen the 
work in Huntly, and thereafter his heart and 
his letters were full of it. He writes in April -— 

‘I do not know if you have heard that there 
has been a great revival work at Huntly lately. 
The “ New Prophets” began it, and got greatly 
persecuted by the Huntleians for their pains. 
But they have done a very great deal of good. 
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The whole town seems to be stirred about it ; 
and although, of course, many mock at it, and 
say it is all sham and fanaticism and so on, yet 
there are many that know in their hearts what 
a blessing they have got. I could name many, 
especially among the young—those who were 
at school with us—who are now “looking for 
that blessed hope.” The prophets were greatly 
censured for their rough ways of speaking to the 
people. But if people only fall asleep over 
more gentle invitations, I see nothing unscrip- 
tural in rousing them by more unusual address.’ 

In a letter written in July he says, ‘The 
prophets have given it up and left.’ 

During the holidays Mr. Thomson was con- 
tinually in Huntly teaching a little during the 
day, and attending the meetings at night. 
There was a young man lying ill in the town 
at the time, in whom he was greatly interested. 
The family were so poor that the mother, who 
was a widow, did mangling—work too severe 
for her, as she was then far from strong. Mr. 
Thomson went regularly to see the invalid, often 
carrying a pitcher of butter-milk for him all the 
way from Birkenhill, because he was very fond 
of it. For this he would not allow them so 
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much as to thank him. As he rose to leave he 
would turn to the lad’s mother, and ask about 
her work. He was told how much mangling 
was to be done. ‘Oh then, he answered, ‘leave 
the clothes till I come in the afternoon, and I'll 
help you. Now, mind, he added as he left 
the door. And the afternoon found him, for- 
getful of his College honours, for two hours at 
the wheel. This, indeed, is but one case in 
hundreds of his readiness to help. The old 
women carrying their marketings out of Huntly 
to Gartly would, in earlier days, rest with their 
baskets at the foot of the hill, and say, ‘We'll 
wait for Peter Thomson, he’ll help us up the 
brae.’ 

But what drew him still more to this family 
of whom I have spoken, was the fact of their 
interest in the revival meetings. Although he 
took no part in the public speaking, he was 
very busy working for them in private. He 
took his companions one by one, reasoned with 
them, heard all their objections to his argu- 
ments quietly, even when the objections were 
captious, and persistently, yet very tenderly, 
struck home to their hearts. One lad who had 
been at school with him he called for at his 
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mother’s house, night after night, asked him out 
for ‘a walk, and pleaded with him to accept the 
salvation of Christ, as one might plead for a 
personal favour. All this attention was not 
very pleasant to his young friend, who accord- 
ingly parried his thrusts with theology : he was 
not sure he was one of the elect—perhaps he 
had committed the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
and so forth; the doubts being by no means 
real, but only a refuge for the time from more 
personal questions. The religious attentions of 
others our young friend would not for a moment 
tolerate. He felt worried, and broke away from 
them with impatience. ‘You are all humbugs,’ 
he said on one such occasion ; ‘I don’t believe in 
one of you, except Peter Thomson.’ But this 
work of Mr. Thomson’s by night and in the 
quiet country roads had not escaped notice. 
When the lad’s mother heard of Mr. Thomson’s 
last illness, she was troubled as if he had been 
her own son. ‘God bless him,’ she said, ‘he was 
the only one that ever really cared for my 
laddie’s soul.’ Another friend and school com- 
panion Mr. Thomson was greatly interested in, 
and got to accompany him occasionally a part 
of the way home after the meetings were over. 
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His sisters sometimes went with him from 
Gartly ; but on the night of which I am now 
to speak they were detained ; they promised, 
however, to wait for his return. Ten o’clock 
came, and eleven, and twelve, and as there was 
no sign of him on the road, they retired to 
sleep; they did not hear him come in. At 
breakfast next morning he was very quiet and 
reserved, in spite of the teasing of the girls 
about his late hours ; and when they asked him 
where he had been, he gave them some evasive 
answer. That evening, however, they learned, 
for at the meeting in Huntly that friend told 
the story. Mr. Thomson and he had previously 
been in correspondence; but so distasteful were 
Mr. Thomson’s letters, that he told him he would 
decline to receive any more if they were not 
to be concerning something else than religion. 
But during the revival in Huntly, Mr. Thomson 
had again got hold of him. On the night in 
question, they had walked to and fro on the 
road between Huntly and Gartly until mid- 
night, Mr. Thomson beseeching him to accept 
the gift of eternal life, and he, hesitating, 
anxious, and yet unable. Mr. Thomson would 
not leave him until he yielded, and leading him 
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into a field on the Bahill, knelt down with him, 
prayed for him, and besought him now to pray. 
And there, as the speaker told the meeting of 
converts in Huntly, he gave himself to Christ, 
and rose from the grass in the early morning 
in peace of mind and joy. 

And just as Mr. Thomson worked for the 
young, so did he seek the company of those 
who were maturer Christians than himself. He 
would slip away from company that was counted 
an honour for the country student ; and when 
his friends sought him, they would find him at 
the fireside of some poor old woman, reading to 
her or talking of fellowship with God. 

While this was going on he was all the time 
working for the Ferguson Scholarship. In 
August he returned to Aberdeen to resume his 
teaching, with two months still before the 
examination. But his reading was not wide 
enough, consisting as it did almost entirely of 
books in Professor Bain’s school. He lost the 
scholarship, but gained a certificate of merit. 
Some friends expressed to him their regret at 
this ; the money would have kept him free of 
care. ‘I shall be content, he answered, ‘if I 
get enough to keep body and soul together.’ 
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In the same spirit that led him to the lowly 
services we have seen, he wrote :— 

‘You will have heard that I was unsuccessful 
at Glasgow, as I expected ever after the 
examination. I ought to be thankful for the 
defeat, and I hope sometimes I am, to lower my 
pride a little; for if there is one thing more 
than another that is my besetting sin, it is 
pride. I’ll be proud, for instance, that I see 
myself so well as to see this pride—proud of 
anything and everything. However, I must not 
let myself speak or write now about it, else that 
will make it worse. “My grace is sufficient for 
thee ; for my strength is made perfect in weak- 
ness.” And this is as true of pride and humility 
as of strength and weakness.’ 


CHAPTER Ii: 


PERPLEXED IN FAITH. 


N November 1872, at the age of twenty- 
one, he entered the New College, 
Edinburgh, as a student of divinity, 

taking the second bursary, of the value of £30 

a year. And now his life and thought received 

a new direction. He had never known what 

doubt was, and did not believe that any argu- 

ments worth much consideration could be fairly 
lodged against his position. He was as sure of 
the truth of the doctrines he believed as any 
young man could be who had not specially 
examined them. But he held at the same 
moment a philosophy which must militate more 
or less against them. Not that he then thought 
so; on the contrary, he considered his philo- 
sophy to afford the strongest defence against 
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unbelief, and, as we have seen, maintained the 
dogmas of the Church on the lines of Mill and 
Bain. He was a thorough disciple of theirs, 
believing in necessity, and not in any sense in 
the freedom of the will ; conscience was a purely 
derived faculty ; Utilitarianism was the true 
explanation of morals. He was amused at 
what little he knew of German philosophy. 
His contempt for the philosophy of Hamilton 
and the Scotch school was complete. But in 
going to Edinburgh he was thrown into the 
company of students whose training had been 
radically different, and in whose presence he 
felt what he was ready to call his own defi- 
ciencies. The Philosophical Society in Edin- 
burgh University naturally attracted him ; and 
there he read an essay in which he quietly 
assumed that no other system than Mill’s was 
tenable. So little impression, however, did 
he make upon the members, that he began to 
think there must be some good arguments in 
favour of his opponents. He heard, too, the 
consequences of his philosophy carried out to 
their utmost limits, and heard some who agreed 
with him accept frankly the consequences as 
inevitable. He extended his reading in philo- 
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sophy accordingly, testing his beliefs by the 
conclusions he reached. In the theological 
classes and in the Theological Society of the 
New College he was again forced to apply his 
philosophy. Hitherto it had not been to any 
extent a practical matter with him, but rather, 
as he himself too disparagingly put it, ‘the 
grinding up of a text-book or two by heart.’ 
Now, it was a deadly weapon of attack or 
defence. Students who met him in private 
were struck with the spirituality of his nature ; 
but they were more struck with the fact that 
he believed in a system which, to their minds, 
was very earthy indeed. He himself gradually 
came to recognise the contradiction, and tried 
to effect a reconciliation. He had been trained 
to see physical law everywhere, in mind and 
matter, and now he had to interpret his 
theology according to that. The struggle was 
painful, for he tried to retain both his philosophy 
and his religious experiences. A subject largely 
discussed by the students during his first year 
was that of prayer and naturallaw. Mr. Thom- 
son chose it for his homily to Professor Blaikie, 
and tried to show that an answer might be 
given to prayer by a mechanical arrangement. 
Cc 
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Of course this struggle could not long retain 
such a form, and the result was a total collapse. 
With his usual earnestness, he applied himself 
to these questions; and the collapse was on 
that account all the more rapid and thorough. 
The arguments in which he had trusted so 
implicitly, he now felt to be subversive of the 
truth which he had employed them to maintain ; 
the foundations were swept away from his faith. 
The ordinary apologetic he never much cared 
for; but at this moment of difficulty it was, to 
his mind, only folly ; he was beyond its range. 
What he needed was a truer philosophy ; but 
that could not be given him in a day, and before 
he could attain it, he had many a burden of 
doubt to bear and many a struggle to undergo. 
To his early companions this change was 
startling. Meeting one of them during a visit 
to Aberdeen, one who had been carried away 
by him to hear Thomas Cooper's lecture on 
Prayer, and who now in conversation referred to 
the Supernatural, Mr. Thomson answered with 
impatience, ‘There is no such thing as the Super- 
natural’. His companion marked that he was 
pained at his difficulties, and was seeking rest. 
One hope Mr. Thomson told him he had, and 
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that lay in Professor Davidson’s second class, for 
he mentioned a student of his acquaintance who 
had got his beliefs unsettled in the course of his 
philosophical studies, and who had been brought 
back again to faith by Dr. Davidson’s lectures. 
Dr. Davidson teaches the students only in 
the first and second years. In the first year, 
Hebrew grammar and reading were given, and 
no lectures at all. In this class Mr. Thomson . 
and another were by far the best students, and 
at the end of the year divided the prize between 
them. In the second year, reading was con- 
tinued, in the Psalms and the Prophets; and 
twice a week lectures were delivered on subjects 
connected with the theology of the Old Testa- 
ment. It was to these lectures that Mr. Thom- 
son and the most of the New College students 
looked forward with such expectation. One 
was continually hearing of them before one 
entered the class; and one could not help 
speaking of them after hearing them. They 
were eminently constructive, dealing almost 
exclusively with the ideas, the truths revealed 
in the books of Scripture. They were as wide 
as the interests of the human heart, with subtle 
analysis of thought and feeling, with the free 
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play of a fine imagination, and with traces of 
the satire that was so common in the grammar 
and reading lessons. Most students felt that 
the Old Testament had assumed a new import- 
ance, and saw, perhaps for the first time, that it 
was a living book, filled both with the question- 
ings of the human heart, and with the teaching 
of the Spirit of God. Another feature of them 
which was highly stimulating to thought was 
this, that they often fell into that form which 
Bishop Butler prized, of giving the premises in 
arguments and leaving the hearers to draw con- 
clusions themselves. Since it was impossible 
that they should embrace everything, the lec- 
turer pointed, as it were, along the path where 
new investigations lay, while he himself passed 
on. One result of all this was that every class 
contained men who were more or less indebted 
to Dr. Davidson for deliverance from doubt. 
One, adopting a famous phrase, said it was a 
liberal education to hear him ; another, that the 
study of theology had now become possible to 
him ; another, that in this class he first felt the 
reality of the Bible ; another, that he once more 
saw it to be the Word of God. A still further 
result of the lectures was that many of the 
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finest students were swept into the study of the 
Semitic languages. Now, both these results 
were produced on Mr. Thomson. He became 
from that time covenanted to Hebrew; and 
from that time his faith, which had so quickly 
reached the ebb, began to flow. He never 
ceased to speak with thankfulness of the help he 
had got in the senior Hebrew class. But the 
upbuilding of faith is slow and weary work; 
and although Mr. Thomson had great hope, yet 
there were times of deep depression, often 
almost of despair. It was the time of the 
revival in Edinburgh under the preaching of 
Mr. Moody, whose meetings Mr. Thomson 
frequently attended, and whose earnestness he 
could not but feel. The struggle between his 
intellectual difficulties and his past experience 
of the power of faith was painful and confusing. 
He seems to have tried to keep fast hold of his 
religious life even after all trust in the old 
foundations was gone. Thus we find him 
oscillating between the old and the new posi- 
tions—one day working in the Students’ Mission, 
and even addressing gatherings on the street— 
another day doubting his own sincerity, and 
asking if it was not all illusion. 
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During this session he worked for the Fullar- 
ton Scholarship in Aberdeen University, given 
after examination in classics and philosophy, 
and gained it, his philosophy papers having 
brought him above his opponent. That was an 
income of 465 for four years, which, along with 
his other bursary, made him an independent 
man. Hecould now face a summer session at 
some German University, where he could acquire 
a knowledge of the language—a thing he 
deemed necessary for his studies. Accordingly, 
Mr. David Eaton and he went in April 1874 to 
Leipzig. 

During the previous winter, Mr. Thomson 
had been devoting himself very much to the 
critical study of the Old Testament. Dr. 
Davidson had given no lectures on the Penta- 
teuch; but Mr. Thomson, thinking it best to 
begin at the beginning of the Bible, and being 
anxious to understand the difficulties that be- 
set that part, addressed himself to the sys- 
tematic study of it. Unfortunately for him, his 
reading was again one-sided, Bishop Colenso’s 
bulky volumes being a part. The two ques- 
tions that occupied him then were—(1) Did 
Moses write the Pentateuch ? and (2) Whoever 
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wrote it, can the Pentateuch be regarded as in 
any sense the Word of God? He was at first 
inclined to answer both questions negatively. 
But in Germany he continued his critical 
studies, read very extensively in critical works, 
and, among others, studied Riehm’s book ‘On 
the Giving of the Law of Moses in the Land of 
Moab.’ Here he met the same methods of 
dealing with the materials, the same belief in 
the later authorship of Deuteronomy, but at 
the same time the acceptance of it as historical. 
He now saw how groundless his fears had been, 
and from that time appreciated most thoroughly 
the difference between a believing and an un- 
believing critic. He used to say after this, that 
it was possible for a preacher who had scholar- 
ship and faith so to prepare his congregation 
that the sceptical conclusions of sceptical critics 
should seem irrational ; he could hoist them 
with their own petard. During his stay in 
Leipzig, the University library proved of more 
service to him than the lectures, which rather 
disappointed him. With all this he bitterly 
detested rationalism in the pulpit; Dr. Ahlfeld 
indeed was his only favourite preacher. He still 
retained all his Scotch ways, and on Sabbath 
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afternoons he used to take his hymn-book, and 
sing until his landlady came in raptures to his 
door and besought him to sing on. 

During his stay abroad, and for two months 
after his return, he worked for the Muir Scholar- 
ship, and divided it with an opponent. This 
was given for knowledge of Semitic languages, 
and the success stimulated him to work at 
them harder than ever. He joined a private 
class of Dr. Davidson’s to read the Book of Job 
and also Arabic, and was invited by him to 
join a private party in reading Rabbinical 
Hebrew. If work was happiness, as he used 
to say it was, then this winter he was happy. 
So much did the Edinburgh life delight him, 
that he advised his Aberdeen friends to come 
south. ‘All the lectureships are good, he 
wrote, ‘and Davidson and Rainy are two of 
the finest men in the three kingdoms. Indeed 
it must be confessed that, quite frequently in 
the third year, he used to steal away from 
other classes to hear Professor Davidson lecture. 

Thomson was a universal favourite among 
the students, who, of course, knew his rank as a 
scholar, and saw every day his simplicity and 
readiness to help. Those who were more in- 
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timate with him knew also the difficulties that 
weighed upon him, and how sincerely he was 
struggling towards a fuller faith. All this made 
his speeches in the Theological Society to be 
listened to with marked attention. We all 
knew we should get something worth listening 
to, and some that the ideas he expressed were 
the truths (or the half-truths) to which he clung 
for life. To the initiated, his speeches were 
partial revelations of himself. For the Society, 
Mr. Thomson worked with hearty good-will. 
He felt that much of the intellectual life of the 
New College centred there; and, as one of the 
leading members, he would do his best to make 
its work effective. In later days, he was always 
ready to confess the advantage he derived from 
the Society—not so much because the essays 
and debates were convincing, but because in the 
debates the issue was narrowed, the ground 
was cleared of entanglements, and the strength 
and weakness of the arguments on both sides 
were better seen. Having grasped the precise 
difficulty, he could study the subject with more 
satisfaction. The Society did this also for him ; 
it drew him more and more into the study of 
dogmatic theology. 


CHAPTER TY. 


STRONGER PATTER 


es HE history of Mr. Thomson’s recovery 
( 4) 2 from doubt gathers to a considerable 
“= extent round a few books he was led 
tostudy. He had been gradually coming to see 
the utter inadequacy of his philosophical system, 
and was now inclined to denounce it. One of 
the books that most influenced his theological 
thinking was Miiller’s ‘Christian Doctrine of 
Sin’ It was after his own heart—biblical, philo- 
sophical, and thorough. And although he did 
not accept all its conclusions, so great was the 
impression it made upon him, that no other 
theory was ever after tolerable to him. Another 
work (of a very different character) was Schleier- 
macher’s ‘ Christian Belief’ One of Mr. Thom- 
son’s class-fellows suggested the idea of a small 
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reading-party for the study of one of Schleier- 
macher’s books, and Mr. Thomson entered into 
it heartily, for he was hopeful that he would get 
help from him. ‘I would advise you to study 
Schleiermacher, he wrote to a friend. ‘We are 
always told that it was he who, in Germany, 
brought men back from rationalism to a faith 
something like orthodox; and, perhaps, he 
may do the same for us. I am going to work | 
up his system, and perhaps write a short essay 
on him for the Theological Society.’ And such 
help he did get at the time; for the passages 
read led to fruitful discussions, and still more 
fruitful study and wider reading. Whenever he ~ 
gained any truth in this way, he set himself to 
see what bearing it had upon the doctrines of 
the Church; he tried to express the one in 
terms of the other. Thus he came to perceive 
distinctly (and this was an important advance 
for him then), ‘that at the bottom of every 
dogma there is a truth—a truth which very 
likely I might prefer to state differently, and to 
qualify, but which I must yet believe. I cannot 
escape affirming unconditional predestination ; 
for a Creator who did not know what he was 
doing is a philosophical contradiction. On the 
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other hand, I am bound to affirm unconditional 
freedom in man, and that his destiny in the 
future is made by him, not arbitrarily fixed for 
him; for my conscience affirms that most 
clearly, not to speak of the Bible. The two 
sides are both true; the contradiction lies in 
our nature, if contradiction there be.’ 

In the same way he tries to reach some ex- 
planation of imputed guilt, and of the Atone- 
ment, such as he can hold by. It was natural 
that much of his thought should be directed to 
the person and work of our Lord ; and, accord- 
ingly, he read all manner of books that seemed 
to offer help. On the other hand, just because 
his doubts were real and a torment to him, he 
liked to forget them in church on Sabbath. 
He was out of all patience with apologetic 
preaching of the ordinary kind. After hearing 
one such sermon, he became quite bitter in his 
denunciation, and asked, ‘Why does he not 
preach the gospel?’ In church he wished 
devotion. In a letter of his time he writes :— 

‘There is infinite power in the united worship 
of God to purify and solemnise and elevate 
the soul, if only it is conducted simply and 
earnestly, and is shorn of all the empty mean- 
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ingless phraseology of the average Free Church 
liturgy. I have been very much impressed 
with this of late in going to the Independent 
Churches in Edinburgh—Dr. Lindsay Alex- 
ander’s and Pulsford’s. There you hear prayers 
in which all can heartily join without feeling 
that they are hypocrites—either in making 
themselves better or worse than they feel them- 
selves to be, or in confessing sins they are 
unconscious of, just because it is thought the 
correct thing so to do—and singing which is 
really worship ; and a simple exposition of the 
Bible, altogether untrammelled by dogma, bring- 
ing out its moral meaning and lesson to each 
hearer.’ 

At this time it was not unusual to hear him 
express despair at ever being able to find rest 
in any theological system. One consequence 
of this was a repugnance to signing the Con- 
fession of Faith, and a willingness to believe 
that he should seek some other work. He had, 
between the first and second sessions at the 
New College, declined the assistant professor- 
ship of Greek in Aberdeen University ; but, in 
the spring of 1875, a scholarship in Oxford fell 
vacant, which he was advised to try. He was 
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the more tempted. because, in addition to 
classics, there was in the examination a paper 
on the language, history, and doctrines of the 
Bible, where his Hebrew would have helped him. — 
He accordingly wrote to the Provost of Wor- 
cester College, giving in his name as a candi- 
date, and started to work at classics again. In 
the meantime he told Dr. Davidson of his 
project, and asked his advice. Dr. Davidson 
was strongly opposed to it. ‘If you go to 
Oxford, he said, ‘you will never come back.’ 
Besides, his doubts, the Professor assured him, 
were due entirely to imperfect knowledge ; and 
as he grew in knowledge and experience, he 
would grow in ‘soundness.’ That advice com- 
pletely changed him, and to the wisdom of it 
he ever afterwards bore ready witness. He had 
also come to believe that there were ‘large 
numbers in our congregations to whom only 
one who had doubted could minister” He was 
pleased to think that he could one day help 
those who were passing through trials which he 
himself had known. In June he wrote that he 
had given up all thought of Oxford, and was 
feeling more reconciled to the Church than ever, 
although he was hardly able, he said, ‘to analyse 
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the varied influences which had produced this 
result.’ Still, the signing of the Confession was 
a difficulty with him, for he wished to sign it 
without any equivocation, honestly as an honest 
man. ‘I prefer the plan of signing the Confes- 
sion as my confession, were his words. In the 
same letter he argued that if the Church should 
in any way vary in opinion from the Confession, 
he was not bound to that variation. ‘In the © 
formula I am not required to say that the 
Church’s opinions are my opinions, or that I 
accept all her opinions; the formula is, “ This is 
the confession of my faith.” Whenever I think 
long on this point, however, I always oscillate 
between leaving the Church and remaining in it. 
Even while writing this note, I have wavered a 
little sometimes. But I can never make up 
my mind selfishly to run away from the task 
that seems providentially laid to my hand, of 
doing what in me lies to save the Church from 
torpidity and death, and (what is the same 
thing) to save the thinking part of our country- 
men from giving up all religion, and falling 
into the blank despair of atheism, into which 
the absurdities of ecclesiasticism are forcing 
them. The tide is turning fast. Men won’t 
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believe nonsense much longer ; and if the truth 


is not freed of the said nonsense, they may ~ 


reject shell and kernel together. Of course it 
never can be any one’s duty to do evil that 
good may come. And just there lies the diffi- 
culty.’ 


These questions were continually present to 
him during the summer vacation of 1875, but 
their difficulty no longer made him hopeless of 
entering the Church. The assistant professor- 
ship of Greek was again offered to him, and 
again declined. He declined also to go to 
Madras, because he wanted a year or two longer 
for study, and because he understood the 
climate there was very severe on all whose 
weakness was stomachic; and ‘biliousness had 
all through life been his plague” And yet he 
liked the idea of teaching in a missionary in- 
stitution, and thought it would be desirable 
work when his student days should be done. 
He adds very characteristically, ‘I don’t allow 
myself to get very much disturbed about what 
is to become of me,’ 

The winter of 1875-76, his fourth and last 
session at the New College, was a very busy 
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one. He had, of course, been elected president 
of the Theological Society, and continued to 
take a deep interest in the subjects discussed. 
He continued likewise the reading of Schleier- 
macher, the study of Semitic languages and Old 
Testament criticism, the preparation for the 
exit board examination (on which depended 
the Cunningham Fellowship), and the investiga- 
tion of doctrines which still troubled him. In_ 
addition to this he helped his class-fellows in 
their mission work, and occasionally preached 
in the town and neighbourhood. He believed 
in work, and encouraged it in others; reading 
was certainly not sloth with him. 

The doctrine of the person of Christ was one 
of the subjects prescribed for the board examina- 
tion; and the choice was most fortunate for 
Mr. Thomson, for he turned at once to Dorner’s 
work, the most thorough on the subject. At 
first he called it ‘a most horrible book to work 
at,’ and thought there was no chance of under- 
standing more than a sentence here and there. 
But he changed his mind after getting into the 
style, and was ready to say it was worth its 
weight in gold. ‘I think Dorner’s account of 
the merits and defects of a system, and his 
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statements of the inner principles of the develop- 
ment, are exceedingly valuable.’ 

The reading of Dorner led him to ask and 
to answer more exactly what he meant by 
ascribing divinity to Christ. He was looking 
for a method by which to prove it. I remember 
that he argued always from the moral side of 
Christ’s nature, as represented in the Gospel ; 
the miracles, as one might have supposed from 
his earlier training in the physical school, were 
not so helpful to him. The Socinian doctrine 
was the most unsatisfactory of all; it did not, in 
his judgment, answer the conditions given in the 
New Testament, or in the belief of the early 
Church, and it did not satisfy the human heart. 
“He is so much more than man,’ he said one 
evening in Princes Street, ‘that anything short 
of worship would seem to be an inadequate 
recognition of His holiness and place.’ But as 
he dwelt upon the subject, the way in which he 
thought he could reach a solution changed ; he 
began to feel that the strain would lie more upon 
his explanation of the work of Christ. 

‘If I could see my way,’ he writes, ‘to a 
theory of the Atonement, I would be satisfied, 
as I think the Trinity and the Person of Christ 
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rest on that. The Church would never have 
insisted so perseveringly on Christ’s divinity 
but for her belief that His mission in this world 
was something more than the revelation of new 
truths, such as divine love of God, His willing- 
ness to forgive, etc., all that could have been 
said, and was said, by Old Testament prophets. 
Christ’s words about Himself, too, imply that 
His dignity was far beyond the merely prophetic. 
Now, what exactly did He come to do? Let us 
answer that, and then we shall be able to show 
clearly His divine glory, and prove it beyond 
. dispute.’ 

This ‘exactly’ was kept continually before 
him: How can the work of Christ satisfy the 
conscience of man? and how can it satisfy the 
requirements of God? Or, as he sometimes 
put it, How can the death of our Lord affect 
God’s anger against sin? From his demanding 
of any theory of the Atonement an exact 
answer to the questions before him, he was of 
course kept from vagueness. The Broad school 
did not help him at all; M‘Leod Campbell’s 
book he thought very suggestive, but did not 
find the theory satisfactory. Works written in 
defence of the orthodox theory he studied, and 
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works written against it; but every theory had 
its difficulty, and he wished a theory without 
one. Each theory had its mystery, he found ; 
and if he was to have a doctrine of the Atone- 
ment at all, he must have something in it 
unexplained and unexplainable. It was not 
that the ordinary theory was not intellectually 
coherent that he did not at once accept it ; it 
had first either to mingle freely with his.other 
views of truth, or to act as a solvent upon them. 
And that must always be a work of time. 
During the last session, students naturally 
have their attention a good deal turned to the 
question of preaching—/ow they should preach, 
and what class of subjects they should dwell 
upon as fitted to help their times. If Mr. 
Thomson had had a choice to make then, he 
would certainly have chosen to work for young 
men and for those of them who had difficulties 
in their faith. He wished to save them from the 
troubles and the heartaches he had borne. But 
such work could not be done by negative 
preaching, he saw clearly, but only by instilling 
some positive truth. Accordingly at this time 
there was one text continually on his lips, ‘I 
came not to destroy, but to fulfil” He was 
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never weary of repeating it; he held this to be 
the only true method of teaching and of reform- 
ing. Drive in the truth, he would argue, and 
the falsehoods are driven out. In the spring 
months of 1876 he was in the habit of taking fre- 
quent walks with a few friends, and especially, in 
the middle of the day, round the Calton Hill. In 
these walks he spoke frankly on all the subjects 
which then occupied his thoughts; and his 
positions were as frankly discussed. It was in 
such intercourse that one came to understand 
how much greater was his character than even 
his attainments. One was tempted to forget 
one’s inferiority in his presence, so modestly did 
he bear himself. He rose above the usual little- 
nesses of most young men, for he lived ina much 
wider world than they. He was very ready to 
believe good of everybody but himself. This 
singleness of mind and beauty of character 
made him very attractive as a companion, and 
drew every one about him. He would not be 
uncharitable even to the uncharitable, and used 
to say that it was the height of narrowness to 
despise the narrow-minded. So too he was 
singularly pure in thought, for he was singularly 
ignorant of the evil around him. One friend 
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mentions how he broke into a conversation 
which had drifted into a description of the 
state of our large towns and the vice developed 
by them. His voice showed he was pained and 
angry as he said, ‘Don’t tell me these things : 
leave me, I beseech you, with my rosy views of 
life’ And yet his talk was always cheerful, 
even when he was suffering from headache, and 
never about himself; they must be very few 
indeed who ever heard him complain; or ever 
heard him mention a deed to his own credit. 
It is not much wonder then that those who 
were privileged to share those walks with him 
and enjoy his conversation should speak of him 
in terms that can only appear exaggeration to 
those who did not know him. To those who 
did not know him he seemed to be a young man 
with a more than usual number of attainments, 
and with a turn for theological discussion ; to 
his companions he was a brother and more. 
‘Thanks for your somewhat tardy letter, 
he writes. ‘I knew you would write sometime, 
and so lived in hope. I am glad that you are 
going to enter the Church without more ado. I 
have made up my mind to swallow the Confes- 
sion in my own sense. I find every one takes 
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it so. Not a man will bind himself to the 
natural meaning of the expressions of some 
chapters, ¢.g., “Bible text kept pure in all ages 
by the marvellous providence of God ;” “God 
made all things, visible and invisible, zm sax 
days ;” and above all, chap. 23... . You speak of 
perhaps going to Germany in summer. I have 
been half thinking of it too; that is, if I get a 
Cunningham Fellowship. I don’t feel as if I 
had got anything like a theology fit to go to the 
pulpit with yet. Only I don’t know that much 
help is to be got by going to Germany: If I do 
make up my mind to go, you may be sure that 
I shall try to spirit you away with me, for the 
sake of your company.’ 

In this way the last session passed by, but, 
although we were eager enough for real work, it 
was with a certain sadness that we saw the end 
come, and the class break up for ever. When 
the result of the exit examination was declared, 
Mr. Thomson was first Cunningham Fellow 
—a result which every one expected. 


CHAPTER V. 


ORIENTAL STUDIES. 


/ Af\ 4 R. THOMSON was licensed by the Pres- 
KES 2  bytery of Strathbogie in the beginning 
of May 1876, and set off in a few days 
for Strasburg to further his studies in Oriental 
languages. He plunged at once into work; and 
when the Whitsuntide holidays came, he re- 
mained in town at his books, saying that he 
had. had holidays enough in Scotland. At 
first he studied chiefly Syriac and Arabic under 
Professor Noéldeke, who was that session read- 
ing advanced and difficult works in both the lan- 
guages. Lectures by Professor Reuss on the 
History of Jewish Literature, he also attended. 
During the summer holidays he made an excur- 
sion of a fortnight into Switzerland, with which 
he was greatly delighted, and where, as he says, 
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he saw ‘waterfalls and glaciers and mountain 
gorges ad nauseam. On his way back he 
attended an assembly of philologists at Tiibin- 
gen, which disappointed him, as they had 
apparently met, not for work, but for social 
enjoyment. Instead of scientific papers and 
discussions, there was little but ‘dinners and 
beer-drinkings, and afternoon excursions to_ 
places of interest: I had the satisfaction of at 
least seeing some of the great scholars of 
Germany. In the winter session following, 
Mr. Thomson extended his work. ‘ This 
winter,’ he writes, ‘I have Arabic and Syriac 
together seven hours a week, Hebrew philoso- 
phy and Talmud three hours, and, at Noldeke’s 
suggestion, I have begun—what do you think ? 
actually Egyptian—hieroglyphics to wit. I 
suppose I shall be laughed at in Scotland for 
abusing my time, and told that I ought to 
leave Egypt to the Egyptologists, who truly are 
few. However, I expect to learn as much in 
the session as will enable me to consult works 
of Egyptologists; and the history of Egypt 
cannot fail to have advantages for Old Testa- 
ment studies. Already another student and I, 
under Professor Diimichen, are reading bits of 
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inscriptions, and the language does not seem 
anything like so difficult as Arabic. I have 
also an hour weekly at Pheenician inscriptions 
under Dr. Eubing, the librarian here ; but that 
is no new language, Hebrew hardly differing 
enough from Pheenician to entitle it to be classed 
as a different tongue, and only the old forms of 
the letters have to be learned. I also began to 
attend a course of Old Testament theology, by 
Kayser, but found him rather wearisome (he 
speaks very slow), and otherwise not to my 
taste, so I gave him up. The only speculative 
class [ have is a course on Saturday mornings 
by Holtzman (who is about as heterodox as one 
can well conceive), on “Wesen der Religion.” 
It turns out to be mainly historical—a_ con- 
tinuation of a course given last winter on the 
history of ideas on this point. He began with 
Hegelians, and has just finished them, and goes 
next to Schleiermacher and his school. His 
lectures are suggestive, but very difficult to 
follow.’ 

Mr. Thomson found the work hard enough 
sometimes, especially the Arabic, which he calls 
‘awfully crabbed stuff’ ‘Sometimes I could 
almost cry over it, it baffles me so.’ But he 
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praises Néldeke for trying to make it as in- 
teresting as possible, by remarks on comparative 
philology. ‘He is one of those people who 
seem to have all the lists of irregularities and 
grammatical exceptions at their finger-ends, 
and who expect every one to have equally 
capacious memories. He has all the Semitic 
dictionaries by heart, the little man!’ To be 
under such a teacher seems to have stimulated 
Mr. Thomson to the utmost. Professor Néldeke 
himself spoke with admiration of his work ; and 
a fellow-student, Dr. Frenkel, writes me that 
during that session it would have been difficult 
to determine whether he applied himself more 
diligently to theology or to Oriental studies. 
Too diligently we fear; for Dr. Frenkel adds 
that he worked perseveringly, ‘although he was 
wont at the time to have frequent and severe 
headaches.’ 

In his letters of this time, Mr. Thomson 
makes constant reference to the religious state 
of Strasburg, which suggested questions in 
theology and church policy of the utmost im- 
portance, and his references show his own state 
of mind most clearly. ‘The air here,’ he writes, 
‘is intensely rationalistic. I am told that two 
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Professors came here quite orthodox, or nearly 
so; but the air very soon proved too much for 
them. They both gave up their orthodoxy!’ 
He heard a sermon one day in the Thomas 
Kirche about the first day of Pentecost, in 
which the preacher told the congregation that 
it was impossible now to tell how much truth 
there was in all this story—that the apostles 
were by no means infallible then—that they 
were not yet freed from the narrow Judaism— 
and much more to the same effect. After 
describing it, Mr. Thomson breaks out: ‘The 
time is past when all this negativism would 
have been the one attractive thing to me; I 
want a positive of some kind. The pure nega- 
tive critical school can be only short-lived, for 
their life depends simply on the life of what 
they oppose. Should their criticism succeed, 
they have nothing to put in place of what they 
have destroyed, and their occupation is gone. 
No, by all means let us not destroy, but fulfil.’ 
Speaking of this same Sabbath service in 
another letter (one to his father), he says that 
he ‘stayed at the end with the few, and took 
the communion. I thought it was right,’ he 
adds, ‘to recognise these Christians as mem- 
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bers of the whole family in heaven and 
earth.’ 

The preaching in Strasburg generally he 
considered poor and very defective, addressing 
the conscience very little, and making the 
comforts of the Gospel the whole Gospel. 
There was with these men, he complained, no 
deep conviction of sin, or of the necessity of 
deliverance from it. From the deficiencies 
which he marked around him, he was led to 
see distinctly what would be needed at home. 
‘Get at the whole truth of God,’ he writes to a 
friend who was just entering on his ministry ; 
“get it as pure as you can, and you will find 
the Christian heart respond most deeply to 
it.” Again he was forced (as he imagined) by 
what he saw, to have little confidence in Estab- 
lished churches. ‘I would not on any account 
enter an Established church now after seeing 
Germany. What religion is to come to here, 
God only knoweth.’ And this besides came 
home to him, How can this general scepticism 
be met? Some of the deepest truths of 
Christianity had become so clear to him that 
he was constantly on the search for means by 
which to show them as clearly to his fellow- 
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men. That he had had to fight through many 
doubts before he reached them, was no reason 
why others should not reach them directly. He 
thought these truths need not be abstruse in 
their presentation, although the current method 
of preaching made them so. He was con- ~ 
stantly looking past his student work to the 
days when he too would be trying to teach and 
direct others. And often on the Sunday after- 
noons and evenings he would soliloquise (as he 
called it) on these questions ; he would read and 
write something about them, and so keep home- 
sickness away. 

For home-sickness would steal in when his 
work was laid aside. Again and again he refers 
to it; he wishes he could hear his native 
‘Aberdeenshire’ tongue again; for the only 
occasion on which he had heard English spoken 
was when a young English watchmaker on the 
tramp had been directed to his lodgings. He 
writes entreatingly to everybody for letters, and 
almost shrinks from writing to Birkenhill, so 
acute is his feeling. But he turns it off with 
a smile, and plunging once more into work, 
forgets his loneliness till the Sunday comes 
again. 
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At the spring holidays Mr. Thomson left . 
Strasburg for Gottingen, meaning to study 
there under Professor Lagarde, but found that 
the classes would be too elementary to be of 
use to him. On theology alone, he said he 
could not subsist ; and therefore, taking Pro- 
fessor Lagarde’s advice, he turned once more to 
Leipzig, where there would be abundant scope 
for Oriental studies. In Leipzig he attended 
Fleischer and Krehl for Arabic, Fried. Delitzsch 
for ancient geography, and Professor Ebers 
kindly agreed to give him Egyptian privately, 
as he was not to lecture that summer. | 

It was a very pleasant time with Mr. Thom- 
son, for there were several Scotch students in 
the town whom he met regularly, and there was 
plenty of the work he loved. One interesting 
feature of the session was a weekly gathering 
of the English-speaking students, under the 
presidency of Professor Delitzsch, for the dis- 
cussion of theological subjects. All unknown 
to the Scotchmen, it turned out that they were 
constructing a sort of manifesto, setting forth 
the attitude of the Christian scholar towards 
revelation, criticism, etc. Mr. Thomson entered 
into the discussions very heartily, criticising 
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frankly the positions advanced, and this the 
more freely that he lost sight of himself in his 
desire of the truth. This persistent criticism 
was not always welcomed by the other students, 
who occasionally at first showed signs of 
impatience. But Dr. Delitzsch encouraged him, 
and soon came to respect his opinion, and to 
ask it with marked deference. 

The most enjoyable days, however, were 
spent with the three Scotch students whose 
acquaintance he had made. With them he 
could discuss the subjects that lay nearest his 
heart ; and these, after all, were not Oriental 
but theological. During his residence in Stras- 
burg, a German student had strongly recom- 
mended him to read a work on Dogmatic just 
published by Professor Lipsius of Jena. All 
the reviews were speaking highly of its ability 
—attacking or defending it, according to their 
views; and this student had ranked it with 
Schleiermacher’s ‘Christian Faith,’ and Ritschl’s 
‘Doctrine of Justification and Reconciliation, as 
the third great work of the century. This was 
high praise, and Mr. Thomson was therefore 
anxious to see it. When he saw it he was 
much impressed by it ; until he had read it, he 
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never rightly understood Schleiermacher, he 
used to say. What did strike him in the book 
was the insistence upon the independence of 
science and theology, the exclusion of mere 
metaphysics from theology, the emphasis laid 
upon religious experience as a source of dog- 
matic, and the constant need of keeping close 
to the religious facts lying at the root of the 
dogmas. It would not be true to say that this 
book changed his thinking, but it certainly 
coloured it, and ever after traces of its influence 
might be discerned in his words. He acknow- 
ledged his preference for Professor Lipsius’s 
method of stating some of the problems that 
used to distract him. Here then was a fruitful 
source of discussion with his friends, whom he 
urged by all means to read the book. The 
service in the Lutheran Church on Sunday was 
early, and the service in the American Chapel 
(which they all attended) was in the evening ; 
thus a long interval was left free, and was gladly 
turned to account by the four friends. They 
sang German and English hymns till they were 
tired, and then discussed theology till the 
chapel service began. Or, again, if by chance 
they met during the week (this was not often, 
E 
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for they were all intent on work), they would 
take long walks through the Rosenthal and the 
neighbouring country, or, hiring a boat, would 
row to Gonnowitz and make the woods ring 
with their Scotch songs or their merriment. 
But in their walks or their rowing, Mr. Thomson 
would lead the conversation back again to 
theology, re-state some former argument, answer 
some former objection, or get their opinions on 
some new point. His companions were some- 
times half afraid that their merriment might 
displease him, but it pleased him highly ; he liked 
the fun, he said, although he could not make 
it. In theology, however, he was at home, and 
was fascinated by whatever bore upon Bible 
truth. This eagerness for truth, and singleness 
of mind in its pursuit, deeply impressed his 
companions then and always. One of them 
called him his ‘ideal of a divinity student, and 
was struck with his ‘veracity in the Carlylean 
sense. He went on, ‘I never knew anybody 
within sight of him for a hard thinker, and for 
ability to give an account of his own knowledge.’ 
In this way did Mr. Thomson impress those 
who came in contact with him. And this im- 
pression was not produced by asserting himself 
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and his attainments. On the contrary, in those 
discussions in Leipzig (and the manner was 
characteristic of him), he did not set himself to 
confute his opponents, but quietly and steadily 
unfolded his. own convictions. There was no 
appearance of victory when the victory was 
most complete. This method was an outcome 
of that desire of his not to destroy but to fulfil. 

At this time he was still reading and thinking 
much on the questions of Inspiration, Revela- 
tion, and the Atonement. These he held as 
facts ; how could he prove them? He wanted, 
both for himself and for others whom he might 
afterwards teach, to have so clear a conception 
of them that they might become possessions 
permanent and unassailable. And if putting 
the question aright is half the answer, then his 
constant aim at this time was to put the ques- 
tion aright. He proposed to some friends in 
Scotland a discussion on the ‘ method of divine 
action, and offered to write a few notes on it 
as his part. He had been thinking much over 
it, he said, in his ‘Sabbath soliloquies.’ In a 
sermon which he preached in the American 
Chapel, he dealt with this question to the great 
delight of at least some of his hearers, and one 
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of the latest things he did before his last melan- 
choly journey from St. Fergus, was to send a 
paper on this subject to the editor of ‘The 
Expositor.” So again he was aiming at a state- 
ment of the problem in the doctrine of the 
Atonement. ‘You must concentrate your at- 
tention, he said, ‘on exclusion from communion 
with God as z#e punishment of sin, and a true 
theory of the Atonement would be one that 
showed how it is that Christ’s work has removed 
that exclusion. Thus he reasoned with his 
companions, as they walked through the 
Rosenthal in those summer days. 

This life of study and speculation Mr. 
Thomson greatly enjoyed, and was almost 
unwilling to close. The news was coming from 
Scotland of the ordination of many of his old 
class-fellows, and he jocularly speaks of them 
as likely to become church fossils before he 
has ceased to go to school. ‘I am afraid,’ he 
writes to his sister, ‘I shall like far better to be 
a student than to be a minister, for writing 
sermons and preaching is no easy task, if one 
wants to do any good, and not merely to talk 
any nonsense that happens to occur, as a great 
many of us do.’ And yet perhaps this student 
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life was not the best for him. One of his 
companions in Leipzig was much impressed 
with a peculiar air of melancholy that hung 
about him, which may perhaps have been one 
result of his too frequent headaches, or of his 
close study, or perhaps of the profound serious- 
ness with which he viewed most things in 
human life. His amusements were few, and 
relaxation was seldom spontaneous—a laugh at 
the remark of some neighbour, or watching a 
few German children play at their German 
jingo-ring until he learned their rhyme, or a 
long walk to the Grosse Eiche, or to the battle- 
field of Liitzen. But into all stole again the 
thirst for knowledge, making him uneasy in 
play ; and through it all broke the sound of a 
world living and dying that called him to work. 
Even a visit to Paris lost half its pleasure when 
he found that the Assyrian and Phcenician 
antiquities were not accessible, as that part of 
the museum was undergoing repairs. 


CHAPTER. 1 


EN BoE AN Se Rove 


™MMEDIATELY before leaving Leip- 
3 zig, he received a letter asking him 
to preach in Regent Square Church, 
London. Dr. Dykes was requiring an assistant, 
and some friend had recommended Mr. Thom- 
son, who accordingly preached on his way home 
to Gartly. He had scarcely reached his father’s 
house when he was asked, through the recom- 
mendation of another friend, to stand as a 
candidate for the church of St. Fergus, near 
Peterhead. On the 8th September 1877 he 
agreed to go; and on the 12th he received the 
offer of the assistantship in Regent Square, and 
wrote immediately withdrawing from St. Fergus. 
But since he had undertaken to preach there 
the following Sunday, and had been unable to 
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find a substitute, he went, stating emphatically 
in a letter that he was now no longer a candi- 
date. In St. Fergus again he discouraged the 
idea of any one proposing him ; he was deter- 
mined, he told them, to go to London. But 
during the week some of his friends met him, 
heard what he had done, and opposed them- 
selves strongly to his declining a call if he 
should get one. They urged him, besides, to 
write withdrawing his declinature, which he did, 
though somewhat reluctantly. ‘If you and the 
rest of your committee,’ he wrote, ‘have agreed 
on any one else, then let it remain by this 
decision, as I have no desire specially to settle 
sosoon. But if there is a guzte unanimous wish 
for me, then I am not prepared to say now that 
I would resist, as all my friends seem to think I 
ought not.’ Inthe meantime he left for London 
and was preparing for his work there. But 
before he had preached a single sermon, he 
received information that he had been elected 
for St. Fergus by a considerable majority, the 
minority (who voted against him because they 
thought he would not be likely to stay with 
them long) agreeing quite cordially in the call. 
The circumstances were awkward for a man of 
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Mr. Thomson’s feelings; he hated putting Dr. 
Dykes so soon to trouble again. In one letter 
he regrets having gone to London at all; in 
another he regrets having gone to St. Fergus. 
In his difficulty he wrote to his friends asking 
their advice, wishing them to say where they 
thought he would be more advantageously 
placed, and where he could do best work. On 
the day appointed for moderating in the call, 
not many of the members somehow left their 
work to sign it, for the crops were very late; 
and Mr. Thomson caught at the numbers as a 
thoroughly sufficient reason for declining. ‘I 
decline the call finally, he wrote to the mode- 
rator of the session, ‘ believing that I do the best 
thing for the congregation as well as for myself.’ 
When, however, the real circumstances of the 
case and the mind of the congregation were 
laid before him, there was left no alternative but 
toaccept. His trials were appointed for 8th No- 
vember, and the ordination for 6th December. 
His stay in London was thus a very short 
one—two months only—and yet he looked back 
to the time with fondness, for he admired Dr. 
Dykes’s preaching, was treated most kindly by 
the office-bearers, and formed at least one warm 
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friendship. His chief interest lay among the 
young men, into whose Literary Society and 
whose congregational work he cast himself with 
enthusiasm. They trusted him, and liked him ; 
his speeches in their debates are still spoken of 
by some of them, who at the time admired them 
for their candour and ability. And he, on his 
part, felt the separation from them. Two days 
before leaving London, he wrote a post-card on 
some business matters, but wound it up with: 
‘Regret now leaving London—like it better 
every day. Young men especially very fine lot ; 
thoughtful and earnest.’ 

At last the day of ordination came, and the 
people gathered together, in spite of a wild 
storm, in large numbers and with hearty good- 
will to welcome their new minister. On Sab- 
bath the 9th he was introduced by Mr. Reid 
of the M‘Cheyne Church, Dundee, who was, as 
we have seen, minister of Gartly in Mr. Thom- 
son’s youth. In the evening, Mr. Thomson 
himself preached from Matthew xvi. 16, 
‘Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living 
God.’ 

The sermon is of special interest to us as 
showing clear traces of the writer’s own develop- 
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ment, and of the relation in which he then stood 
towards the Church and theology. There is 
the clearest evidence that he had returned again 
to his early faith in Christ, and that all his 
struggles through the past five years had left 
his love of Him and his hunger after fellow- 
ship with Him undiminished. After an intro- 
duction in which he shows that this confession 
of Peter's was a crisis in his life and in the life 
of all the apostles, and even of the Church itself, 
he comes to ask what the words contain, that 
they could not have been revealed, as Christ 
says, by flesh and blood, but only by the Father 
which is in heaven. Many of the Jews believed 
Christ to be a prophet whose teaching was 
divine, and in some way authoritative; but 
that was an earthly revelation. What more did 
Peter’s confession mean? The difference was 
not in degree but in kind, ‘or, to put it in other 
terms, the difference cannot have lain in the 
character of the views considered as opinions, 
as theories set up to explain His deeds and His 
behaviour. It is not the mere correctness of 
an opinion that makes it necessarily of divine 
origin. Surely correct opinion is reachable by 
man, and communicable by man to man, If 
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the difference was only one of degree, he goes 
on, the Jew who admitted Jesus to be Elijah 
only needed more evidence to admit that he 
was the Messiah. And Peter, with ordinary 
care and fairness, could easily in that case have 
convinced him. But this was the outcome of 
something much deeper than knowledge and 
intellectual conviction. ‘Opinion, information. 
is not necessarily of divine origin, but true 
religion is ; and Christ came to found a religion, 
not to give information or to reveal the secrets 
of the universe. And man can impart informa- 
tion, but cannot impart religion. Man can 
move the intellect and may communicate new 
opinions to his neighbour, but a religion he 
cannot originate even within himself. We 
cannot find out God by dint of searching, much 
less can we create Him in our minds by specula- 
tion. Nay, God finds us. True religion is all 
a revelation ; it is an experience, and we are as 
much passive in it as active.” Religion in us, 
he continues, is God in us ; religious experience 
is experience of God. ‘Why, the Bible is not 
the word of God to any one till he has this 
inward witness to its truth, till its affirmations 
are brought home to him by experiences that 
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are undeniably certain. A prophet gives know- 
ledge, but it was not chiefly knowledge that the 
disciples found in Christ. Knowledge indeed! 
The wonderful absence of new knowledge was 
just the most conspicuous thing in the whole 
matter; His teaching was a great mystery to 
them. They could lay hold of His life and 
personality, but His teaching they could not 
grasp. No prophet, but the consummation of 
all prophets was here. The last and crowning 
divine revelation, the Anointed of God it must 
be who was here. There are many men still 
who say that Christ was Elias or Jeremias or 
ene of the prophets, and who labour to show 
that when you say His person is divine, you 
land in logical contradictions. Let them spare 
their pains; the Christian heart that has once 
known Christ cannot allow its convictions to be 
frittered away in logic. He has evidence in his 
own experience that in following Christ, God is 
present with him ; that he receives from Christ 
not teaching only, but, above all, life and 
peace. 


In the rest of the sermon, Mr. Thomson 


shows that it is upon this truth that a true 
church is built. Men are loosely united by 
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common opinions, but very closely by common 
experience. Christians therefore should not allow 
the enemy of Christ to separate them from one 
another by magnifying their differences in 
opinion; they are bound to one another by 
something infinitely greater, viz., their ineffable 
attachment to Christ. Against this the gates 
of hell shall not prevail. 

He concludes the sermon in these words: ‘I 
do not think that I can find any better word 
than this to give as the keynote of my ministry 
among you. The faith wherein the Church is 
founded, is also that whereby she grows; and 
the experience of Peter must become the ex- 
perience of every one who claims to belong to 
the Church represented by Peter ; and to show 
forth Christ so that He shall receive the sub- 
mission of every one of His hearers, and so that 
they shall all find Him the Anointed of the 
living God, the Giver of life to their souls, 
must be the aim of every Christian minister, 
and shall be mine among you.’ 

I have extracted so much of this sermon, 
because it expresses what was a very common 
thought with Mr. Thomson at this time. This 
insistence of his on the difference between true 
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religion and opinion or knowledge, did not of 
course arise from any disregard for the scientific 
side of religion; his whole mind, indeed, was 
for exact statement, and much of his strength 
was spent in efforts to reach the science of 
theology. Nor was his desire (it is almost 
needless to say) one for an exaltation of mere 
feeling over fact ; rather, he maintained, that 
the chief fact of all religion was inward experi- 
ence, and that the highest testimony for it was 
the testimony of a man’s own heart. Some of 
Mr. Thomson’s own difficulties had arisen from 
mistaking this, and he wished to prevent the 
mistake in others. This position is expressed 
in many of hissermons and many of his letters. 
Thus a friend had been writing to him on some 
of the abstruser doctrines, and defending his 
conclusions by arguments which were by no 
means satisfactory to Mr. Thomson’s mind. 
But in answering him, he expressed his special 
delight with the hazy unintelligible reasons 
given, because, as he said, he took that ‘as a 
sign of the breaking up of a mere intellectualism, 
and as the beginning of a better foundation of 
theology than pure reason, viz., religious experi- 
ence, which is a thing that people are apt to 
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describe vaguely and hazily, just on account of 
its depth.’ 

The change from the intellectual life of Lon- 
don or Leipzig to a remote rural parish was, 
after all, not felt by Mr. Thomson to be a 
change for the worse. Although he was 
naturally retiring, and could not, as he once 
put it, ‘get over a certain bashfulness in speak- 
ing to people and in introducing himself to 
strangers and talking with them,’ yet he enjoyed 
the visiting of his congregation from the first. 
And they on their part enjoyed his visits still 
more. He had no airs, as they said ; he was so 
natural and homely. They very soon became 
strongly attached to him, for he had a strange 
fascination over almost every one he met. There 
was no difference of opinion among them con- 
cerning their minister. ‘We a’ liked him,’ as 
one old bedridden woman said, ‘ for he was ilka 
body’s body.’ 

The morning service was held in the church 
in Shielhill; and in the evening there were 
meetings held in rotation at several hamlets 
lying at the distance of a few miles from the 
church. His sermons were above all Biblical, 
the exposition bulking very largely in almost 
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every one. His duty, he argued, was only to 
interpret the Word of God. He liked other 
methods very well, and admired them in a way, 
but counted them at the best only second-rate. 
‘Very good,’ was sometimes his criticism of a 
sermon he heard or read ; ‘ very good and very 
true, but quite irrelevant ; he might as well have 
said anything else. Want of earnest thinking 
and pretentiousness he could not endure, speak- 
ing contemptuously and with impatience of men 
who were guilty of them. He was quite need- 
lessly afraid, too, of showing any traces of such 
vices in his own sermons; but the fear grew 
upon him as he listened. Having sat through 
a painful exhibition of the kind, anger passing 
into contempt, and contempt into fear, he ex- 
claimed at the end, with quite earnest sincerity, 
‘Heaven save us from a death like this, on the 
reef of Norman’s woe!’ 

It is interesting to note that nearly one-half 
of all the sermons he preached were from the 
words of Christ; and of that half again, 
nearly one-half from the writings of St. John. 
‘There are truths in the fourth Gospel,’ he 
was in the habit of saying, ‘of which we have 
no conception yet; and all religious progress 
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will hereafter be along the line of John’s teach- 
ing.’ 

It was pleasant to see him in the less formal 
evening meetings held at Rora, or Kirktown, or 
Northessie. To these the people came in large 
numbers ; and those too old to travel so far as 
Shielhill, crept, staff in hand, to the schoolroom 
or the loft to hear him. The softer evening 
light, the less usual surroundings, and the faces 
of the aged, stooping close to the grave, perhaps 
made the words spoken more impressive. But 
one’s spirit was quickly lifted from the cares 
of life, and refreshed by the coming of some 
new light upon the truth of God. If this was 
the case with Mr. Thomson’s address, it was 
greatly more the case with his prayers. He 
probably did more to deepen the spiritual life 
of his people in his public prayers, than he ever 
did in his public teaching. 

The congregational work, and the time it 
occupied, only made him more diligent during 
the rest of the week. Through the recom- 
mendation of Professor Robertson Smith, 
Messrs. Eyre and Spottiswoode requested him 
to revise the notes to the Old Testament of a 
Family Bible, a new edition of which they 
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meant to issue. He enjoyed this work, for it 
made him read widely (he loved thoroughness), 
and examine and decide on the interpretation 
of all doubtful passages. The notes were not 
to be re-written, but changed only where they 
were unscholarly. A difficulty naturally arose 
where the old and the new methods of inter- 
pretation came into collision, as, for example, 
in the Song of Solomon. In this case, it was 
decided to give both; and Mr. Thomson re- 
marked that, to his mind, there was no better 
argument for the new interpretation than to see 
the old and the new together. For this work, 
whatever its importance might be, he spared no 
pains to make it good, learning Dutch for the 
sake of some commentaries that were well 
recommended. 

As a member of the Synod of Aberdeen, he 
was very soon called on to take part in the case 
of Professor Smith. Mr. Thomson had been 
deeply interested in it from the very beginning. 
Before starting for Strasburg in 1876, he had 
heard rumours that the now famous article on 
the Bible was to be referred to in the General 
Assembly of that year ; and in his letters from 
Strasburg he expressed his anxiety to learn 
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all the news. It was not till the meeting of 
Commission in August, however, that inquiry 
was made about the action of the College 
Committee. From that date onwards, all the 
steps were most keenly watched by Mr. Thom- 
son ; for he was a warm supporter of Professor 
Smith and of his views. His study of Scrip- 
ture had led him to conclusions very similar ; 
and he most sincerely believed that the strength 
of the Church would be greatly impaired if no 
room were found within it for such opinions. 
In Germany, he wrote, there was abundant 
criticism, but little or no religion ; in Scotland 
there was abundant vital religion, but a sus- 
picion of criticism. To those who argued 
that the want of vital religion was due to the 
criticism, he replied that that had not been 
observed by him, for those who rejected the 
criticism were, so far’as he had seen, as bad as 
those who received it; the spring of the evil 
was elsewhere. He goes on, in a letter: ‘An 
intelligent Polish Jew said to me recently, that 
German Protestantism had no future before it, 
save gradual annihilation. The religious inte- 
rest is completely gone,’ he said ; ‘no one now 
cares a fig for religion.’ Now, there is plenty of 
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truth in that, as a representation of the present 
state of Germany, though I think it a little 
exaggerated. The Germans have perfect free- 
dom of religious opinion ; and they have used it, 
and are using it well, for strictly scientific ends. 
But they want somebody to put on a prophet’s 
girdle, and go through the land with a trumpet- 
cry that will awaken the dead. With the loss 
of the religious interest, all the salt of a nation 
is lost; all motives to progress, to energetic 
action, are lost, except those that are of a purely 
selfish kind. And when a nation is thrown on 
these motives for its support, then truly is 
doomsday near ; corruption indeed is already 
begun. If our religion does not allow full 
freedom of scientific investigation, but elects 
to maintain a certain rigid status quo, then of 
course it becomes a mere superstition. I shall 
be very eager to see how the campaign against 
Smith goes on in Scotland ; a war of extermina- 
tion would be fatal to both sides. However, 
we will trust in the good sense of the Free 
Church, and the rightness of the cause.’ 

So he wrote from Strasburg ; and since that 
time the feeling on both sides had greatly 
increased, and the interest in the result through- 
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out the Church deepened. Mr. Thomson 
attended the meeting of Synod in April 1878, 
and wrote immediately afterwards a lively and 
amusing description of the debate. He was 
quite joyful over the decision, although the 
majority was so small; the settlement of the 
question in a way that would not be unsatis- 
factory to him seemed hopeful. 

Along with all this work, which we may 
perhaps call in one sense external, Mr. Thom- 
son still kept up his reading in dogmatic 
theology, still searching for the solution of 
difficulties that lay in the doctrines before him. 
For this, the writing of his sermons was ex- 
tremely useful to him, for in them he was 
necessarily brought to view old truths from a 
new position, and thus to see in them what he 
had not seen before. Difficulties set aside for 
the time as too hard to resolve, he found, as 
the days passed and his experience widened, 
to have melted away. If, as Dr. Bushnell says, 
one of the greatest talents in religious discovery 
is the finding how to hang up questions, and let 
them hang without being anxious about them, 
then Mr. Thomson was talented. In one of his 
letters he congratulates himself on having left 
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speculative questions for atime. ‘The specula- 
tive questions,’ he writes, ‘that we dealt so 
much in, are so deep in the territory of ultimate 
questions, that they cannot be answered off- 
hand by putting on any conceivable quantity 
of energy. Whereas, on the other hand, by the 
gradual unconscious action of the mind (or what- 
ever else it may be called), things tend to sink 
into their proper places, and principles turn up 
of themselves which close brooding thought 
passes over. This would only do for a time. 
He therefore returned again and again to the 
study of those questions for which he had found 
only inadequate answers. In St. Fergus he 
grew very rapidly. I remember his saying in 
the summer of this year (1878), that he was 
more convinced than ever of the truth of Dr. 
Davidson’s remark, that doubts were due to 
ignorance, and as one grew in knowledge, one 
would grow in ‘soundness.’ 

In June he took a week’s holiday, and spent 
it in Logiealmond. It was splendid weather, 
and he was in the best of spirit. The change 
of scenery, from the level country by the sea to 
the hills and woods, delighted him, and brought 
out many stories of his visit to Switzerland. 
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Nothing would please him but that we should 
make excursions among the hills. We walked 
one day to the Small Glen, while he cheered 
the way with discussions on philosophy and 
religion. He showed his love of natural scenery, 
which found expression in many ways, in his 
words, and the joy that was seen in every look. 
In opposition to Wordsworth, he maintained’ 
the ‘vision splendid’ did not ‘fade into the 
light of common day;’ he still saw the glory 
and the dream as they first broke upon him, 
and by them he was still attended on his way. 
Again he discussed pessimism, and Spencer. 
But, as I remember, he was that day chiefly 
insisting on a religious interpretation of nature, 
which could not be touched, much less de- 
stroyed, by the scientific interpretation. Theo- 
logy now-a-days is evidently limiting its sphere, 
he argued (for I can recall his arguments, if not 
his words); the religious sense is driven more 
and more inwards. We have surrendered 
nature up to science and poetry, and we have 
done wrong. The Old Testament shows that the 
Jews saw God in everything, and the Jews were 
right. Science cannot contradict true religion, 
although it may contradict some theological 
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positions. When the Jews said God was in the 
wind, they meant that the storm made them 
think of God. A meteorologist seeks a physical 
explanation of it, and calls his explanation the 
cause. But even if he were right, he does not 
destroy my religious feeling any more than he 
destroys my poetic feeling. Science is one 
interpretation of nature ; every one admits that 
poetry is another; and no one says that the 
poetic interpretation is impossible, because it is 
often in apparent opposition to the scientific. 
Is there not also a religious interpretation of 
nature as distinct as the scientific, and as un- 
assailable by it as the poetic? You may tell 
me the geology of these hills—about up- 
heavals and denudation, and you may be right ; 
but that will not make me wrong, when in their 
presence I feel awed and subdued, or when I 
say that, above all things, they bring me near 
to God. 

In this way he talked as we passed through 
the glen or lay among the heather. When we 
reached the Bridge of Newton, he was eager to 
climb one of the hills ; but climbing or resting, 
he still turned to this thought, that whatever 
laws science might find in nature, the spirit of 
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man there found the Eternal Spirit. As we sat 
on the top of one of the hills, we had a clear 
view of the road as it swept southward through 
the glen towards Crieff, and northward to 
Amulree ; hills lay before us, and hills upon 
hills on either side ; and the bright sunshine 
lay on the wide solitude of rock and heather. 
We could not but feel the loneliness of the 
place—a loneliness which seemed intensified by 
the presence of one solitary traveller far below. 
Perhaps no one had ever stood in this place 
before, or looked upon this same scene ; what 
then, he asked, was the meaning of it? Was 
it only to suggest poetic or religious thoughts 
to us that day ? or was it made because God 
Himself had a pleasure in the work? No, not 
these only. We miss much of the truth, he 
said, if we set out on a search for the final 
cause; and we must then land ourselves in 
antagonism to science. We cannot tell all that 
may be found in nature ; it may have meanings 
that are as yet undreamt of by man; and we 
can never say that this or that, whether poetry 
or science, was not meant to be found. The 
geologist finds matter and laws; I find my 
Heavenly Father. 
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So his holiday passed. As we walked down 
to the station, on his way home again, he turned 
to me and said, ‘ Don’t be offended, but I am 
glad Iam on my way again to my own parish 
and my own congregation. He had already, 
in a few months, entwined his affection about 
the place. 

On reaching St. Fergus, he turned to hard 
work as usual, and his letters show that he was 
still reading and thinking earnestly on the sub- 
ject of the Atonement. He writes to a friend : 
‘What vexes me in theology is the difficulty in 
seeing any objective need of Christ’s sacrifice 
—anything that He did for us. Self-sacrifice is 
not valuable as a sign and symbol of love, 
unless it is done for some end—to supply some 
real need. Christ’s mere submission to the 
“whirling wheel” does not prove His love to 
me: it would seem only to prove His folly. 
We are not in the line of Christian thought till 
we find that Christ’s d/ood cleanseth us from all 
sin. That abides for me the crux. To go and 
die in my sight proves no love, unless the dying 
is somehow instead of me. How can it be?’ 

To Mr. Thomson’s mind all true religion was, 
as we have seen, coummunion with God and 
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Christ. He so defines it again and again, and 
tests theological positions by it. As we read 
his letters and sermons, we can see him trying 
to state questions in terms of it: Christ’s work 
must have been a restoration of this communion 
—how was it accomplished? Salvation is per- 
fect communion: ‘It is inward, he says in a 
letter ; ‘there is nothing outward to be saved 
from. He argues again that something more 
is needed in trying to comfort the sorrowing 
than telling them ‘to rest on God’s goodness 
and power, and His care for the ravens. For I 
always seem to hear the reply, “But He lets 
ravens die of hunger and cold.” I am now in 
the habit of representing such resting as simply 
Ritschl’s victory over the world—as a mind 
having enough of pure and high satisfaction in 
its communion with God to enable it to receive 
loss and: pain with equanimity—as a sitting 
loose to earthly anxiety, because the soul is 
centred in its religion, and finds its duty there 
the chief thing, in comparison with which all 
else is of slight consequence. True religion, in 
short, involves the estimate of earthly cares and 
successes and failures at xz/. We have our 
duty ; do that, and let the heavens fall if they 
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like. We have our religion, which our souls 
tell us is ze thing of absolute value; we can 
do without anything else. Still I have a feeling 
that this lands me in stoicism on the one side 
(duty), and in mystic contemplation on the 
other; and I am not quite reconciled to the 
system.’ 

This view of all religion is the key to the rest 
of Mr. Thomson’s life and thought. The rest- 
less struggle with doubt was over. Not that 
by any means all his difficulties were solved ; 
but the feverish anxiety to solve them at once 
had passed away, and he could wait quietly 
and hopefully for the further light which he 
knew would come. In one sense, it would be 
true to say that he ‘faced the spectres of his 
mind, and laid them;’ in another sense, it 
would not. The light changed and grew, 
and the spectres faded away. It was impos- 
sible that one who had passed through this 
experience should not apply it to those around 
him who were still in doubt. Ordinary apolo- 
getics became even more doubtful to him now 
than they had been in his student days; and 
the excellence of public worship lay in the 
completeness of this communion. Here are two 
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letters addressed to an intimate friend in 
London, which show this clearly :— 

‘I was so much gratified by your visit in 
summer, that I have been firmly determined to 
write you any day these three months. Only 
procrastination is one of my inherited virtues, 
especially procrastination in matters of corre- 
spondence. Your visit gave me a needful fillip, 
that kept me in steam for ministerial activity 
for a while thereafter. We country ministers 
need to be reminded every now and then of 
the big world in the towns, with its rushing life 
at high pressure ; for the tendencies of country 
life undoubtedly are conservative,—to put it 
mildly, and not say stationary or retrogressive. 
Intellectual stagnation is the danger of country 
life, just as intellectual superficiality is doubt- 
less the danger of your town life. 

‘I think Professor Smith is gaining the con- 
fidence of the best of our Scotch people very 
decidedly every day, and I think next Assembly 
will find some means of clearing him of blame, 
and sending him back to his work. If the Free 
Church condemns him, Romanist infallibility of 
the Church is then the only logical standpoint 
for her; and that that means the manacling of 
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research, and quenching of all real love and 
devotion to truth as such, with a merely super- 
stitious clinging to the past, we all know. One 
of the things that my short stay in London 
taught me was this, that even among the in- 
telligent young men of the city, the barriers of 
the old beliefs are already broken through, and 
that patching them up is useless, as the flood is 
already inside. On the other hand, I saw also 
clearly enough that this breaking of the old 
barriers had not been among them a breaking 
with real heart religion—it was only the husk 
of religion, the intellectual formulas for pigeon- 
holeing it, that were found effete. It was easy 
to see that Dr. Dykes’s prayers touched the real 
religious chords in every one’s heart, and that 
in spite of intellectual doubts, But if we go on 
telling the young men that they must resume 
the old doctrinal forms, or be content to have 
no religion, then we may soon bring them to 
believe it; but the result will be atheism, not 
the restoration of belief. This, I think, the 
attempted repression of similar or the same 
innovations in Germany has proved, for there 
even veligious faith is disappearing, and not 
mere dogmatic orthodoxy, and is giving place 
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to pessimism and materialism. So long as the 
young men of Britain stick to the religion their 
hearts experience, and seek for more of it, so 
long, I have no doubt, “they shall know of the 
doctrine too,” so far as is needful. 

‘But I have got into an old sermon, you are 
doubtless saying. No; I don’t need to preach 
such things here, as the old doctrinal bulwarks’ 
are not broken through yet among my people. I 
am only trying to make them see the veal force 
and meaning of these, and so keep the flood 
from reaching them at all, if possible. The 
great thing is always to see the religious fact 
in the doctrine, and then there is little fear of 
faith failing. 

‘IT have little to tell you of St Fergus. My 
work goes on peacefully as before. I am not 
without signs that I do not work in vain ; but 
it is not in my nature to set a parish by the 
ears all at once; nor do I strive after anything 
of the kind.’ 

Again he writes :— 

‘I have been flattering myself, rightly or 
wrongly, that circumstances have accidentally 
led me to understand one of the secrets of Dr. 
Dykes’s power as a preacher, better than when 
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I was hearing him. It is possible to make a 
sermon touch some one chord of the spiritual 
nature, and keep that ringing all the time, 
and the result is real devotion, real com- 
munion with God in that one special phase of 
it. One element of the spiritual nature has 
been called forth, strengthened, and developed ; 
the man is raised to God in that phase of his 
nature. And this not by means of intellect, 
but as it were directly spirit to spirit. Dr. 
Dykes used to entice by his prayers nearer God 
men who were full of doubts and criticisms 
as tothe sermon. I think now that even the 
sermon does the same thing sometimes... . 
Your favourite poet Browning does this to per- 
fection. Dr. Dykes always seemed to me to 
have some mysterious power of getting directly 
at men’s hearts, and leading them to worship 
even apart from communication of new truth— 
some way of playing on the spiritual nature of 
man, and thus drawing out the spirit to victory 
over flesh and mind alike. I am inclined to 
think it one of the great means of getting over 
intellectual doubts. It is practically the means 
whereby in Germany Schleiermacher succeeded 
in overturning and banishing rationalism. He 
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showed that men’s difficulties were intellectual 
only, and that, go as far in them as you might, 
religious communion with God remained an 
undoubted fact, an experience, and one of the 
highest and healthiest for the human mind. 
If doctrines in theology failed to give a correct 
statement of these facts, and if intellect could 
pick holes in them, still they were approxima- 
tions to these facts, and were to be judged dy 
the facts. JI am translating him into my own 
way of thinking; but I believe it is really his 
thought also. Doubt in theology arises chiefly 
from submitting the doctrine to an intellectual 
criticism. Now, the doctrine as formulated is 
always human: if it won’t stand examination, 
don’t reject the facts—the religion; for the 
religious experience does not stand or fall with 
the intellectual expression of it, but the dogma 
with the fact. Go back to the facts in religious 
experience that the poor dogma tries to fix 
and to express, and find a better expression 
(formula) for them if you like or can, but at any 
rate you will see that religion does not fall in 
pieces, though logicians attack dogma. This is 
my panacea for doubt. The great thing is to 
save the fe of the past, not the thoughts,’ 
G 
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During the autumn of 1878 he had been 
asked if he would consider a call to a neigh- 
bouring congregation. St. Peter Street Free 
Church, Peterhead, had been empowered to 
call a colleague to the Rev. Mr. Yuill, and the 
committee appointed to negotiate turned to 
Mr. Thomson, for he had several times preached 
to them, and had been greatly appreciated. 
Mr. Thomson at once declined. After some 
delay and disappointments, the committee, in 
the opening of 1879, once more returned to 
him, and urged him with many arguments to 
reconsider his decision. Again he resisted 
them quite firmly, until they proposed to wait 
for him a whole year, if then he would accept. 
He was still of opinion that it was his duty to 
decline ; but owing to their urgency, he agreed 
to think over it, writing in the meantime to a 
friend for advice. As he put it in his letter, he 
laboured under a constitutional inability to say 
No often enough. His reasons, however, were 
sufficiently clear:—‘(1) I don’t want to fix 
myself any more firmly than I am till the 
Assembly legalises Professor Smith’s opinions, 
in order that I may be able to flit lightly, if 
need be ; (2) I feel that the proposal of waiting 
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a year would paralyse me in St. Fergus; the 
people would at once treat me as no longer 
their minister, and I too would be restless.” A 
third reason was more personal. The result of 
further consideration was the resolution to 
remain where he was, and to banish the idea of 
leaving St. Fergus altogether from his mind. 
A friend asked him some time after if he was - 
not growing tired of his quiet life, and thinking 
of leaving it. ‘No,’ he answered, ‘Iam liking 
it more and more; and I mean to live here 
twenty years,—no, all my life’ But his friend 
little imagined how soon the words would be- 
come prophetic. 

His health was not so good as it had been. 
In all his letters written during the spring and 
summer of 1870, there is constant reference to 
this. He sometimes acknowledges that his 
health is giving way ; sometimes he declares he 
is only lazy. Headaches had troubled him all 
his life. When he was a very little fellow 
walking to and from school at Gartly, they 
would be so severe that he would lie down on 
the grass by the wayside, wearied ; and his 
mother, wondering why he was so late in 
coming home, would go out to seek him, and 
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find him there asleep. At the New College 
they were frequent and very severe; but he 
always said they were due to biliousness, and 
treated them lightly. Now, however, they dis- 
turbed him, so frequent had they become. 
While at the Assembly in 1879, of which he 
was a member, those who saw him were struck 
with his worn look ; there was an expression of 
apparent sadness in his face, which was readily 
attributed to his personal interest in the Smith 
case. His old ‘tutor,’ Mr. Brander of Alford, 
who had not seen him for years, met him then 
in Edinburgh, and was surprised at the change 
in his appearance; ‘he was painfully earnest 
and grave, he said. But very much of this 
was due to illness, as Mr. Thomson confessed ; 
the food, the hours, and the excitement were 
making him worse, and he was anxious to be 
home. On reaching home, however, he found 
himself exhausted ; for a fortnight or more 
he was ‘in a.sort of total collapse,’ as he 
expressed it. ‘My working energies have all 
disappeared, and I have done nothing but 
potter about in the garden, and fret and fume 
and dream about nothing in particular” Inthe 
letter from which I have just quoted, he speaks 
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of the sermons he preached at the time as 
‘very lumbering and heavy—an exact image 
of the state of mind’ in which he was himself, 
and ends it thus: ‘That you may not be 
writhing under the same dulness and laziness as 
I am, is the prayer of, yours sincerely,—P. T.’ 
Complete rest'would, no doubt, have re-invigor- 
ated him; but he could not take rest. The only 
Sabbaths he was out of his own pulpit were 
those on which he was engaged to preach else- 
where—semi-holidays he called them, for during 
that week at least he had no new sermon to 
prepare ; and such as they were they did him 
good. He was so ill, however, that he took 
medical advice, and having got some drugs, de- 
clared jocularly that he now felt quite re-assured. 
It was the time of the Aberdeen College holi- 
days, and two students belonging to St. Fergus 
were at home. They were in the habit of 
bathing every morning ; and one of them, know- 
ing the state of Mr. Thomson’s health, urged 
him strongly to accompany them. He did so, 
and for five or six weeks went to bathe as 
regularly as the morning came. The weather, 
which had for some time been very wet, 
changed, and became bright and warm. Mr. 
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Thomson had been unable to study for a couple 
of hours together owing to headache, but now 
his health returned, and with it his old love of 
work. He grew merry too with his companions 
as they walked to and fro, or ran about the 
sand. He surprised them by singing the 
‘Mermaid’ or the ‘ Yang-tse-kiang,’ and then 
laughed at the absurdity of his singing them. 
The objection to a minister’s singing such songs 
he would not treat seriously ; staunch abstainer 
as he was, he answered, he liked to shout the 
German students’ drinking songs even as he had 
heard the German students do themselves ; he 
was feeling like a healthy happy child again, 
and like a child he would laugh and sing. 
Still these walks were not all jollity ; one could 
not be long in Mr. Thomson’s company without 
finding that the commonest facts of life touched 
the deepest truths. He opened up his mind to 
the two, and frankly telling them of his earlier 
difficulties, led them out of their own, and 
brought them to see things in a new and better 
light. He spoke of the time of his own doubt ; 
to encourage one of them, he said that in 
his student days he had no certainty he would 
ever be able to preach, and had resolved to do 
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work for God and for his fellow-men as a 
teacher. ‘Yet,’ he added, ‘I thought if after 
all it does come to preaching, some things are 
certain. Sin is certain, and in Christ we have ~ 
an ideal to preach and torise to.’ He admitted 
to them the difficulties that science raised ; but 
he refused ‘to close the induction, as he put it, 
‘until he had taken in all the phenomena of the 
soul, Every day he was resting more on the 
old truths, he acknowledged, living more in 
the unseen world, and therefore finding Christ 
to be all in all. The work in which he was 
engaged, he went on, helped him greatly in 
rising out of his difficulties—the facing of the 
great facts of life and death, of temptation 
and sin, and victory over them. It was the 
doing that brought the kuowimg. ‘Try to do 
God’s will,” was his advice, ‘and God will 
guide you.’ 

So much did his health improve during these 
few weeks, that he thought for a time he had 
completely recovered. The result was that he 
betook himself to study with redoubled energy. 
He had been speaking a good deal and writing 
too on a question that had been long in his 
mind—the Method of Revelation. An article 
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on this subject which he had previously begun 
was now finished, and eventually forwarded to 
the editor of ‘The Expositor, where it has since 
appeared under the title of ‘God in Nature and 
in History.? Another paper on the subject of 
Election he prepared and sent to the ‘ Homiletic 
Quarterly.’ One on ‘Nebuchadnezzar’s Conquest 
of Egypt, and one on ‘ The Call and Commis- 
sion of Isaiah,’ were published in ‘The Exposi- 
tor. On these papers he courted criticism from 
all his friends, and any adverse judgment he was 
only too ready to believe. He was not greatly 
enamoured of his own productions, but the 
writing acted as a stimulus to him. ‘I like 
to write, he said in excusing one of these 
articles, ‘in order to keep me from stagnating. 
I think you should do it too; it keeps one’s 
mind awake. 

Unfortunately, his health had not been per- 
manently improved, and his love of work made 
him tax himself beyond his strength. Towards 
the end of the year bilious headaches again 
returned in all their old force, making lengthened 
study impossible. Even his letters become less 
frequent, and for this apparent carelessness he 
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apologises. ‘In this state of body, my weekly 
labours of thought have been all that I could 
well undertake ; and moments when new light 
flashes out on life and religion, from life itself 
or from the Bible, have been rare enough. It 
needs a thoroughly sound physique to forge 
out thoughts worth laying before one’s fellows. 
As I look back over my year’s work,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘my preaching seems to have been little 
but a dexterous mincing up of old materials, 
re-colouring and re-compounding them in new 
quantities, and then serving them out as new 
food.’ So again during the autumn of this 
year, viz. 1879, he made a passing visit to 
Gartly, and calling on a school companion in 
Huntly, lamented that he was not more suc- 
cessful in his work. ‘ But, he added, ‘I don’t 
deserve it ; perhaps I am not even giving them 
the right kind of food, 

It was indeed impossible for any one in such 
a state of health to judge his own work fairly ; 
and Mr. Thomson, in speaking so, showed how 
completely he failed. He was in this estimate 
certainly mistaken, if the congregation are to 
be judges. They were delighted at the con- 
tinued freshness and vigour of his preaching, 
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and often among themselves spoke of the way 
in which he sought for opportunities to serve 
them. 

So little apprehensive, however, was Mr. 
Thomson that his health had been in any way 
seriously injured, that he undertook additional 
literary work. Messrs. Macniven and Wallace, 
publishers, were making arrangements for the 
issue of Primers for the use of Bible Classes, 
and Mr. Thomson agreed to write the life of 
David. The first page of his shorthand notes 
bears the date 11th February 1880, and from 
that day he continued regularly to work at it 
to the last. Whatever he did, he tried to do 
well ; and at this Primer he spent all his leisure 
time, using for it all the knowledge he had of 
the period, and reading whatever books he 
thought could aid him. The performance was 
somewhat difficult, for the writer of such a book 
puts himself into a kind of competition with the 
Scripture narrative; and this Mr. Thomson 
felt. In sending the manuscript to a friend, 
he apologised for several defects that he was 
only too conscious of, and added, ‘I can’t com- 
pete in simplicity of style with the Bible; I 
tried, and had to give it up.” At this work he 
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spent the evenings of February, March, and 
April, and was able to finish it before he left 
St. Fergus for the last time. 

The disease, the serious nature of which never 
occurred to Mr. Thomson, seems to have acted 
like a goad to drive him to toil more and more. 
He became nervously anxious to occupy every 
moment of his time. Monday, when most 
ministers rest, he spent in keeping his earlier 
studies fresh, and often gave the whole day to 
reading the Greek tragedians. He thought he 
had neglected English literature, that his philo- 
sophy was falling behind; he would therefore 
devote more time to them. Everything acted 
as a stimulus to further exertion, for if he saw 
work ill done, he was afraid lest his should be 
as bad; and if well done, he wished his to be 
as good. ‘Ihave read Hawthorne’s “Scarlet 
Letter,” and now despair of preaching alto- 
gether. And as if the stimulus were not sufh- 
cient and his work were not too great already, 
he exerted himself to establish a Theological 
Club in the Buchan district, accepted the secre- 
taryship of it when started, and offered to read, 
and did read the first essay. To make sure 
also that he should keep up his Egyptological 
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studies, he bought a complete set of the ‘ Zeit- 
schrift fiir Aegyptische Sprache. He was in 
ignorance of the fact, but his hunger for know- 
ledge was consuming his life. 

And all this was only the method in which 
he spent his leisure time, for he never in any 
way neglected his congregational work for his 
studies. Till within the last month or two of 
his life he very carefully wrote out every sermon 
he preached, and as conscientiously studied for 
them ; he ceased to write because he thought he 
could be more effective without reading. His 
first thought at all times was his duty. On his 
way to catch the omnibus for Peterhead one 
morning, he called to see an old woman, one of 
his members, and when asked to sit down, 
answered that he was in too great a hurry to 
stay. ‘Will you not havetime to read to me?’ 
she asked. ‘Oh, yes, was his answer, ‘I have 
always time for that.’ It would only imply a 
run to catch the ’bus, or, if he lost it, a walk of 
six miles to the town. To lend his note-books, 
as he once did, to the only formidable opponent 
he had in a competition for a high scholarship, 
to confess a hasty word in family prayer, and 
to risk a walk of six miles in order to do a 
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kindness which might have been delayed, are 
perhaps after all trifles, but they are at least 
the trifles which show the Master’s hand. 
Perhaps no part of his work was so pleasant 
to him as helping the young : ‘I envy you your 
numbers, he wrote concerning a friend’s Bible 
class. He spared no pains to interest them. 
He taught them singing; he was ready for any 
work they could suggest. He made inquiries 
of his companions how they conducted their 
classes, that he might if possible learn some 
new plan. ‘One thing I found very interest- 
ing, he writes in reply, ‘was to take for fifteen 
minutes or so a verse from Proverbs, and ask 
them to supply instances of the fulfilment of 
the principle from the Bible history. It was in 
this way I first got their mouths opened to 
answer me at all. You must get answers some- 
how, and then the work shapes itself. . . . There 
must be variety of exercise in some shape or 
other—something new every month. “The 
tale of bricks ye shall not diminish.”’ The 
young men of the congregation soon began to 
gather round him and appreciate him. In the 
spring of 1880, a lay evangelist came to the 
parish, and for several weeks held very frequent 
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meetings. Mr. Thomson, eager to encourage 
and help any earnest work in the name of the 
Lord, attended these meetings regularly, and 
conducted the opening service. He gave the use 
of his pulpit freely, and had a peculiar delight 
in seeing the interest in eternal realities deepen 
among the people. Night after night he went 
to the Kirktown to be present, although his aunt 
and sister urged that he was scarcely strong 
enough for it. The meetings were crowded, 
and many, both old and young, were quickened. 
‘You must like the addresses, one said to an 
old woman who attended very frequently, 
‘before you would go to the hall so often at 
night.’ ‘Oh, well,’ was the answer, ‘it’s no’ so 
much for the address, as for Mr. Thomson’s 
prayer we gang. At Mr. Thomson’s prayer- 
meeting the attendance increased ; and to the 
astonishment and joy of many, a very large 
proportion of them were young men. Almost 
every word and action has now been burned 
into the memories of those who heard him then. 
He was speaking of seeing God, and how He 
could be seen by the spirit alone and by the 
- pure alone; and the subject brought light into 
his eyes, which were somehow sad. He had 
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been complaining, and some said his appearance 
was due to illness; but all felt there was some 
new power in his words that night. 

And there were reasons for the deeper earnest-_ 
ness that characterised all he now did and said: 
The time of the General Assembly was coming 
on, and Mr. Thomson was profoundly interested 
in the decision on Professor Smith’s case ; by it . 
the course of his life would be shaped. There 
were many rumours about the action that would 
be taken by the leaders of the Church, and 
there were many fears. What had seemed 
hopeful to Mr. Thomson before, now became 
hopeless; it seemed likely that after all he 
would have to leave the work which was a - 
pleasure to him, and had been his ambition 
from his boyhood, and to betake himself to 
work which he did not like. He would be 
forced into some secular employment, for he 
would not join another church ; the Free Church 
or none! he sometimes said. ‘ David, he 
replied to one who was discussing the possible 
results of the vote, ‘ David, if the worst comes 
to the worst, we must secularise ourselves,’ 
After the election of the members of Assembly 
in his Presbytery, he returned home depressed 
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and evidently worse. But he rose above the 
personal feeling, and preached with all his force. 
One who knew how he felt in the Smith case 
said that he spoke as if in a few more Sabbaths 
his work among them would be done, and as if 
he would bring them all to Christ before he 
should resign. Another, thinking of his illness, 
and remarking the increase of trouble in his 
countenance, said that he preached as a dying 
man to dying men. 
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I YN Saturday morning, the Ist of May 
1) 1880, Mr. Thomson left St. Fergus for 
Aberdeen. He had promised to assist 
his friend Mr. Yule of Blairdaff at his communion 
on the Sabbath, and had determined to take 
medical advice in Aberdeen on his way. For 
some time previous his eyes had been so affected 
that he could scarcely read, and he was afraid 
there was something seriously wrong with them. 
He called upon the doctor, whowas unfortunately 
from home. Mr. Thomson then turned toward 
the station, meaning to wait there for the 4.45 
train, which would take him to Blairdaff; but on 
the way he became violently sick, staggering as 
he walked, and attracting the attention of all the 
H 
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passers. A student whom he knew met him, 
and pressed him to go home with him to his 
lodgings. This, however, Mr. Thomson would 
not do, saying that it was only a bilious at- 
tack, to which he was subject, and which would 
very quickly pass away. He had promised, he 
said, to be at Blairdaff that night, and he would 
go and rest in the waiting-room. His friend 
accompanied him. In the waiting-room he fell 
sound asleep, and slept till train time, when his 
friend waked him and helped him into a 
carriage. At Kinaldie station, about half-way 
to Blairdaff, he either came out or was taken 
out, too ill to proceed farther; and there he 
waited for a train to take him back to Aber- 
deen. All he was able to say was, ‘ Longside, 
Longside, which is the name of the station 
nearest the manse of St. Fergus; he was wish- 
ing to be taken home. The station-master of 
Kinaldie was very kind to him in the interval, 
and sent his daughter to help him on his way 
back again. The girl said he pressed very 
heavily on her arm. At Aberdeen station a 
gentleman took him to the nearest hotel, but 
was glad when the little duty was over, for he 
thought Mr. Thomson drunk, as did they all. 
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To the Waverley Hotel, which is quite close to 
the station, he was conducted and put to bed, 
every one thinking he only needed time to 
sleep off his fit of intoxication, and Mr. Thom- 
son himself saying it was unnecessary to call a 
doctor. Through the Saturday night accord- 
ingly, and the Sunday and the Monday, he lay 
without help; and it was only on Tuesday, 
when it was seen he was becoming worse, that 
Dr. Moir was called. In the meantime, his 
aunt and sisters in St. Fergus were uneasy at 
his absence, for he had promised to be home on 
Monday, and had an engagement for Tuesday. 
When at last the news reached them, Miss 
Thomson, his aunt, left immediately for Aber- 
deen to nurse him. Mr. Thomson asked her at 
once what day it was, and when told it was 
Wednesday, said that the days had been very 
long. Then looking up as if remembering, he 
asked if she had ordered dinner for herself. 
‘That was so like him,’ Miss Thomson said in 
telling it. Again in the evening he asked what 
day it was; and again on Thursday morning, 
answering that it was strange he had so little 
recollection of the past: He did not know until 
told that he had ever been in the train for Blair- 
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daff, or had come out at Kinaldie, or how he 
had been brought to the hotel. The doctor 
said he was suffering from congestion of the 
brain, and gave orders that he should be kept 
perfectly quiet, no one conversing with him 
more than was necessary. When the story of 
Mr. Thomson’s illness and its melancholy 
circumstances got noised abroad, many friends 
called, bringing bouquets of flowers, and 
such little gifts as might make his room liker 
home. At first he was so weak that he could 
do little more than answer a question with 
a Yes or No; he lay with his eyes closed, 
languid and lifeless. After the first week he 
gathered a little strength; and as the days 
wore on, took increasing pleasure in the visits 
and conversation of friends. Mr. William 
Murray and Mr. Smith, two students from St. 
Fergus, called every day, and were always wel- 
comed. Mr. Thomson had been chosen a 
member of Assembly, and when the time of 
meeting came, and the members from the north 
were passing south, he felt a peculiar interest in 
the calls of his companions and co-presbyters. 
But when any of them said they feared he had 
been working too hard, he smiled and replied 
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that that could not possibly be the case, as he 
had lately been doing very little. 

From the first the case was serious, and Mr. 
Thomson’s life was in peril. The doctor 
assured him he must rest for many months ; 
but the prospect of a long idleness was not 
attractive. ‘Yes, he would say to one who 
spoke to him of patience, ‘yes; but it is the 
waiting that is the most trying of all.’ Still no 
word of impatience ever escaped him; he was 
full rather of thankfulness, which was expressed 
in his look when he could scarcely speak, and 
expressed in prayer when at night he was 
strong enough to conduct it. He felt the kind- 
ness of his aunt, who, he said one day when she 
was out, could not have been kinder had she 
been his mother ; and how pleased he was when 
the landlord’s little girl came into the room with 
a flower for him; he wished her to stay, he 
said,and keep him company for a little. Still 
when he gained somewhat more strength, his 
old love returned, and now and then he would 
speak to the students who came to see him of 
Professor Smith’s case, or of some theological 
question, or oftener still of that unseen world 
into whose light he was so soon to pass. One 
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day speaking of immortality, he referred to 
Wordsworth’s ode, quoting some of the lines 
which he liked best. All through childhood 
and youth, and even now, he once more said, he 
had been attended by that vision ; ‘and it will 
never fade, he continued, ‘into the light of 
common day, if we are true to ourselves and to 
God. But he seldom spoke much; he was 
satisfied if a friend were only in the room beside 
him. His aunt’s movements he would follow 
with his eyes wherever she went. ‘Don’t leave 
me,’ he said, ‘ we don’t know what might happen 
in your absence. But except in such expres- 
sions as these, he made no direct reference to 
the probability of the worst. About St. Fergus 
he often asked, sent messages of love to, his 
congregation, and expressed concern for the 
trouble his illness would occasion them ; but he 
never mentioned them without words of grati- 
tude for the kindness he had experienced at the 
hands of one and all. 

Then, again, he liked to talk of his brothers 
and sisters, for he had been for many years 
their guide and help; and they in their turn 
had been proud of him, and had depended upon 
him almost wholly for advice. On the last 
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Sabbath of his life he asked Miss Thomson to’ 
read the gist Psalm: ‘ He that dwelleth in the 
secret place of the Most High shall abide under 
the shadow of the Almighty. I will say of the 
Lord, He is my refuge, and my fortress: my 
God; in Him will I trust... . Because thou 
hast made the Lord, which is my refuge, even 
the Most High, thy habitation, there shall no 
evil befall thee. . . . He shall call upon me, and 
I will answer him: I will be with him in 
trouble ; I will deliver him, and honour him. 
With long life will I satisfy him, and show him 
my salvation. And after the reading he 
prayed that as a family they might all at last 
see this salvation, and be satisfied with this 
eternal life. 

Professor Robertson Smith, before leaving 
Aberdeen for the Assembly, had called and urged 
Mr. Thomson to remove, when he was strong 
enough, to his house in Crown Street, where he 
would at least have more quiet than was possible 
ina hotel. Accordingly, on Monday, the 24th 
of May, feeling somewhat better, he went. He 
did not think he was at all the worse for the 
drive, beyond a little fatigue; but on Tues- 
day he was not cheerful. Sometimes during 
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the week, when a visitor talked hopefully, 
he caught the tone, and would speak of going 
to the south of England for a long rest ; and 
then again he would say he was too weak ever 
to be removed. ‘No one, he answered a friend 
who inquired for him, ‘no one can tell how 
weak I am.” And withal he was so peaceful, 
so resigned. During the sleepless hours he 
spent at night, Miss Thomson would read to 
him a short passage from Scripture, or point 
him to a single verse; sometimes he would 
engage in prayer, full of trust in the wisdom of 
God, and of submission to His will. ‘O my 
Father, he prayed, making his own the words 
of Christ, ‘if it be possible, let this cup pass 
from me; nevertheless, not as I will, but as 
Thou wilt, 

On the morning of Friday, the 28th, the news 
was brought him that the motion in favour of 
Professor Smith had been carried in the Assem- 
bly the night before. He was sincerely glad to 
hear it, although he had not expected it, but 
he was not agitated. Parts of some of the 
speeches were read to him; and he spoke of 
them very quietly, and added, ‘I think I hear 
the cheering” Mr. William Murray called and 
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congratulated him on his victory, since it was 
his as well ; but he only smiled as he stretched 
out his hand. That day his father came from 
Birkenhill to see him ; and although he said he 
felt weaker than he had done before, he rose for 
a little, and took dinner with them, but did not 
speak much. He lay down again very soon, for 
he was weary. At night, after his aunt had 
given him a drink and had covered him in bed, 
he said, ‘Thank you,’ as he was wont to do, but 
this time with a touching emphasis. They were 
the last words he ever spoke. An apoplectic 
attack occurred ; and a little past two o’clock 
on Saturday morning he passed quietly away. 

When the news of his death reached his 
friends in Edinburgh on Saturday, they were 
incredulous, as they had heard but a day before 
that he was gradually gaining strength, and 
would soon start for the south. They gathered 
about Professor Smith in a little group as he 
entered the College quadrangle, and anxiously 
inquired of him if the rumour was true. It was, 
alas! only too true ; he had received a telegram 
with the intelligence that morning. 

And wherever the news was carried it caused 
unfeigned sorrow, for many who had not known 
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him had heard of him, and of the bright promise 
he gave of high service to the Church. In 
the Assembly, Principal Rainy and Professor 
Blaikie spoke of the loss which they all sus- 
tained in his death; and the ministers and 
elders who had met him, and the students who 
had but slightly known him, expressed their 
sincere regret, not from the sense of personal 
loss, but because they too had believed in his 
power, and were trusting that in the future he 
would do them honour. 

The feeling in the congregation of St. Fergus 
was unspeakable. He had won their hearts to 
a degree that is not often the good fortune of a 
minister, and now they felt as if each had sud- 
denly lost a member of his own family ; the old, 
saying they had come to think of him as of a 
son, and the young as of a brother. But against 
the darkness of their sorrow came out in clear- 
ness the memory of how helpful, and how 
humble, and how loveable he had been. 

Professor Smith, while feeling the personal 
loss great, saw that the loss to the Church was 
even greater. Professor Wellhausen, whom Mr. 
Thomson had met at Tiibingen, heard the news, 
and wrote expressing his sincere sorrow. Pro- 
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fessor Geddes said he had ‘counted on the brave 
fellow being soon enrolled in the Scottish 
professoriate, and taking up the torch of 
Oriental studies, which had been set a-blazing, 
for the honour of old Scotland.’ Everywhere 
the feeling was the same. The loss was not to 
friends and relatives alone, but to profound 
scholarship and to the Church of Christ at 
large. 

To his relatives and to his friends the loss 
was indeed irreparable. There were a few who 
had been admitted to the privilege (as they 
must ever count it) of intimate friendship with 
Mr. Thomson, and who had for years felt his 
influence in their lives for good. They had 
been stimulated by the thought of his approval 
to better work, and in it had sometimes found 
themselves asking what he would think or say. 
As they gathered in Professor Smith’s study 
on the burial day, and began to realise that 
Thomson was dead, they could each have 
adopted the words which one of them did say, 
‘It seems as if nearly all my interest in life 
were now extinguished.’ 

It was on Wednesday the 2d of June that he 
was buried. The funeral service in Aberdeen 
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was conducted by the Rev. Mr. Wilson of Long- 
side, and the Rev. Mr. Urquhart of Old Deer. 
A large number of ministers and friends fol- 
lowed him to the Aberdeen station, whence he 
was taken to Gartly. At Gartly station many 
from Huntly and the neighbourhood, who had 
known Mr. Thomson in his boyhood, joined the 
funeral, and accompanied it to the churchyard. 
As they wound up the hill and along the road 
past the farms, where he had spent his early 
years, their minds were naturally full of thoughts 
concerning the life that was now ended. They 
could not but tell over to each other those little 
half-forgotten deeds of kindness which came 
thronging upon their memory, and which 
showed the strength and the winsomeness of his 
character. They had walked with him, had 
been sad and merry with him, had doubted and 
conquered doubt with him, and now that he was 
gone, life to them seemed darker and less to be 
desired. ‘No one cared to understand me but 
Thomson, said one companion; ‘I shall miss 
him all through life’ ‘I have had but one 
friend, said a second, ‘and I do not expect 
now to have another” And yet in the midst 
of the personal sorrow, there constantly recurred 
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the sense of the wider loss to the Church. ‘It. 
strikes me,’ said one, ‘there has been no such 
high promise and loss since James Halley’s 
death.’ Thus his friends talked with each other 
until they reached the lonely churchyard among 
the hills. Fifteen years before he had followed 
his mother with a heavy heart to this same spot 

and now, at the early age of twenty-nine, having 
finished his short labour on earth, he was laid 
to rest at her side. 
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GOD IN NATURE AND IN HISTORY. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TOWARD A TRUE THEORY OF 
REVELATION. 


AHE process of Revelation must, doubt- 
less, be mysterious to us so long as 
we know God only ‘in part;’ and 
that is equivalent to saying, so long as this 
world shall last—perhaps even so long as man 
continues finite. Revelation is the meeting of 
God and man, their coming into relationship, 
and man’s recognition of this fact. Hence the 
process of Revelation can be clearly understood 
only in so far as both terms of the relationship 
are clearly understood. If, therefore, we know 
God only ‘in part,” our knowledge of the 


1 These Papers are reprinted from ‘The Expositor’ by the 
kind permission of Messrs, Hodder and Stoughton. 
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process of Revelation can be no more than 
partial either. There is, therefore, no hope of 
closing finally the question of Revelation. Yet 
as our knowledge of God increases in breadth 
and clearness, so ought our knowledge of the 
manner of His self-revelation to grow. We are 
not entitled to give up the problem becauS&e it 
can never be solved save ‘in part;’ it is our 
duty to be constantly revising our approxi- 
mations, and, if possible, bringing them still 
nearer the truth. It is culpable negligence on 
our part to rest satisfied with any one approxi- 
mation, if there seem to be materials for a 
more correct solution. 

What, then, is the problem of Revelation? 
We understand it to be this: What took place 
in the mind of Moses, David, Isaiah, etc., when 
they said, ‘The Lord spake unto me.” What 
was their experience at these times? and 
specially, What was the particular point in their 
experience which made them ascribe what they 
felt, and the new knowledge that they gained, 
to God? The very nerve and core of the 
problem is, How did they apprehend God? 
What led them to attribute their experiences 
to God? To state in terms of ordinary ex- 
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perience how inspired men felt, and what passed 
in their minds, when they received a revelation, 
would be to give a complete explanation of the 
process of Revelation. 

The object of these ‘contributions’ is to 
analyse some instances of the apprehension of 
God on the part of Old Testament writers, with 
a view to lay bare their real psychological 
character, and thus to obtain some answer to 
the above questions. The instances will be 
chosen chiefly from the Psalms. For we think 
that if light regarding the process of Revelation 
is to be looked for from any part of Scripture, 
it is from the Psalms. Inthe Law and in the 
Prophets, we have simply the results of Revela- 
tion presented to us in the finished state, as it 
were, as vevealed truth, in the form of divine 
laws or of definite divine messages. It is only, 
or at all events, it is chiefly, in the Psalms that 
we are permitted to look into the minds of 
inspired men whilst apprehending God—only 
here that we see Revelation 7 the making. The 
Psalms introduce to us the subjects of Revelation 
telling their own experiences, and hence the 
process is more open to analysis here than any- 
where else. 
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Pa es S. 
ON THE APPREHENSION OF GOD IN NATURE. 


We begin with some investigations on a well- 
defined group, the Nature-Psalms as they are 
called. Psalm xxix. gives us the celebrated 
description of a thunderstorm. The writer is 
watching the storm as it passes over Palestine 
from north to south; he sees the trees 
splintered and uprooted (verses 5, 90), the 
forked flames of the lightning (verse 7), the 
pouring rain (verse 3), the very mountains 
appearing to skip like the ‘wild bull’ (verse 6), 
by reason of the accompanying earthquake 
(verse 8); and the wild cattle in their terror, 
prematurely giving birth to their young (verse 
9): and it has been the ‘voice of Jehovah’? 
that has done it all. He therefore calls on ‘the 
sons of God’ (verse 1) to praise Jehovah as He 
deserves—Jehovah, in whose palace everything 
that is cries, Glory! 

The Psalm describes the thunderstorm as a 


1The force of the following analysis will not be at all 


weakened if any one prefers to render m}7' by with Ewald, 
‘Hark! Jehovahis...’ 
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theophany therefore. In all the various pheno- ” 
mena the writer apprehends Jehovah's presence; 
he ascribes them all to the ‘voice of Jehovah’ 
—a phrase which is six times repeated, and 
evidently applied to the peals of thunder. The 
chief interest of the piece in connection with 
the theory of Revelation will therefore centre in 
the explanation of this phrase. In what sense 
is the thunder ‘the voice of Jehovah’? What 
thought does the Psalmist desire to express by 
that phrase? It is perhaps not unlikely that, 
even before this particular poet used it, the 
phrase, ‘the voice of Jehovah, was in Hebrew 
a current name for the thunder: at the same 
time there is nothing to prove that; and, if it 
were proved, the question would still remain, 
What fact was meant to be expressed when first 
the phrase was coined? How did the first 
apprehension of God in the thunder take place? 
and what was the real character of that appre- 
hension ? 

We venture to lay down the thesis, that the 
poet did not mean thereby to give us any 
information about the physical cause of the 
thunder, that the state of mind from which the 
apprehension of God resulted was not that of 
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mere scientific curiosity about the cause of the 
observed phenomena. He does not mean, we 
think, to say that the thunder is caused by God 
speaking, just as the articulate sounds called 
words are produced by men speaking. Had 
the phrase, ‘the voice of Jehovah, been meant 
as an explanation of the cause of the thunder, it 
would have been a degradation of God to the 
level of man, by bringing Him within the 
sphere of the sensible, by co-ordinating Him 
with the creatures, and thus destroying His 
infinite and transcendent character. One sound, 
a word, is produced by a man; another, inarti- 
culate, is the roar of a lion; a third, thunder, is 
God’s voice. Ifso,as the sounds are co-ordinate 
in the sensible sphere, so must their causes be ; 
and if man, lion, and God are co-ordinate, they 
are mutually limiting, and God must be finite. 
Or even if it be argued that this metaphysical 
difficulty would not occur to the Hebrew, and 
if it be held, notwithstanding, that he may 
have actually fancied the thunder to be caused 
by God speaking, still the real question is, 
Why did he suppose that it was God who 
spoke? Why did he not attribute the sound 
to any one of a multitude of causes that would 
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at once occur to hisimagination? If he merely 
wanted a cause for the thunder, why did he fall 
upon Jehovah, and not a special genius of the 
thunder ? Or why did he not call the thunder 
the voice of the clouds? The fact that he 
selected Jehovah as the cause, shows that there 
was more in the inner experience of the poet 
than a mere scientific curiosity. Or if it be said 
that the Hebrews recognised God in all that 
happens, believed God to be the one Agent 
everywhere working (see below on the Nine- 
teenth Psalm), and that of course therefore 
the thunder was His work, the question is only 
pushed back a step, not answered. The only 
question relevant to the theory of Revelation is, 
How did the Hebrews come to ascribe all 
events to God? Why did they not ascribe the 
motions of the clouds to the clouds, the motion 
of the stars to the stars themselves, and so on? 
Or, if ‘the half-savage mind has a natural 
tendency to personify, why did they not, like 
the Greeks, attribute each motion of cloud, 
fountain, river, and tree, to its own special 
nymph or genius? The fact to be explained is 
that the Hebrews apprehended che one Fehovah 
in all these motions ; and that fact can never 
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be explained from the mere sclentific curiosity 
natural to man, regarding the causes of pheno- 
mena.! In later ages, no doubt, when everything 
suffers by becoming conventional, people may 
have understood the consecrated phrase, ‘the 
voice-of Jehovah,’ as expressing the actual way 
in which the thunder was caused; and then 
the first shock of the conflict between science 
and religion would be felt when it was hinted 
that the thunder was caused by perfectly im- 
personal agencies, such as discharges of elec- 
tricity; but this cannot have been the original 
meaning. 

The phrase, as we see, is the central expres- 
sion in a context, not only not scientific, but 
highly poetical ; and, more than that, it is the 
centre of an elevated religious hymn of praise. 
The writer is evidently in a state of enraptured 
religious communion ; and his words must be 
explained as the outcome of that state. He is 


1 All the attempts of the Evolutionist school to explain the 
origin of religion from, the ‘casual impulse’ make shipwreck 
on this same rock. The scientific impulse is totally different 
in kind from the religious ; mere curiosity about causes can 
never grow into religious emotion, The nations most ad- 
vanced in religion, like the Hebrews, have been all but totally 
without scientific abilities. See Pfleiderer, Religionsphilo- 
sophie auf geschichtlicher Grundlage, p. 318, sqq. 
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not in the passionless and prosaic state of seek- 
ing an explanation of the thunder; he is 
expressing religious experience of the most 
exalted kind. It is not his reason or under- 
standing that is active, but, as the whole hymn 
shows, his spirit, his religious nature. The 
phrase coined on the occasion, or at least 
selected as most appropriate to the occasion, 
must accordingly be meant to show Zhe effect 
produced in his religious experience by the sight 
of the thunderstorm. The thunder is Jehovah’s 
voice to him, because in the thunder Jehovah 
speaks to him, because the effect of the thunder 
is an awakening of his religious nature, a setting 
of him face to face with God, an excitation of 
religious emotion. Each peal that echoes and 
re-echoes from heaven to earth stirs the poet’s 
inmost religious nature, that shrine of his heart 
where Jehovah alone dwells. The deep thrill 
that passes through his soul as he stands watch- 
ing the storm could be produced by Jehovah 
alone. It is an emotion essentially religious, 
not zesthetic, and not scientific ; and this he can 
express in no other way than by saying that 
Jehovah caused it. The emotion is, he feels, the 
same in kind as that which arises within him 
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when God deigns to visit his soul with his Divine 
Presence. 

. The evidence for Jehovah’s connection with 
the thunder is, therefore, not of a kind that 
science can criticise, and any conflict between 
science and religion in the matter arises from 
misunderstanding. Science can neither prove 
by Bridgewater Treatises, nor disprove by 
Systemes de la Nature, the Psalmist’s assertion 
that the thunder was to him Jehovah's voice ; 
because what he means to assert is not any- 
thing as to the physical cause of the thunder, 
but simply the fact that his spirit recognised 
and apprehended God in the thunder, that he 
was thrown into a state of religious emotion 
by it. The only verification of his words that 
is possible is to be had by letting other such 
spiritual men as he contemplate the same 
magnificent scene, and seeing whether they 
experience the same religious emotions. The 
thunder is admittedly a natural event, produced 
according to ascertainable laws ; but if, in con- 
nection with it, the spectator is thrown into a 
state of religious emotion, then it is a theophany. 
Thus far, then, we are forced to the conclusion 
that a revelation of God is to be identified not 
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by anything extraordinary in the physczal causa- 
tion of the event which is its medium, but 
simply by the presence or absence of religious 
excitation. 

This explanation may be set in a clearer 
light if we refer briefly to the similar phrase, 
‘the mount of God,’ applied to Horeb (Exod. 
iy, 2 72, eevill, 515 0N um. x. 333-1 Kings xix. 8). 
This mountain was evidently sacred in the 
estimation of the Israelites long before Moses 
stood upon it to receive the Law. Already, 
during the residence of Moses in Midian, we 
find it called ‘the mount of God’ (Exod. iv. 
27)4 What can this name mean? What 
should make the Israelites fancy that God was 
connected with this mountain in any more 
special way than with others? There was 
nothing that we know of in the patriarchal 
history to indicate such a connection. It was 
not that God had ever appeared there to their 
forefathers; and yet they seem to have regarded 
it as in some sense God’s seat, for in many 
poetical passages (¢g. Deut. xxxiii. 2; Judg. 


1 Moreover, the demand made for leave to go and worship 
God in the Desert (Exod. v. 1; x. 8, etc.), implies the sacred- 
ness of the mountain, even before the Exodus, 
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v. 4; Ps. Ixviii. 7; Hab. iii. 3), when God is 
represented as interfering to help or save His 
people, He comes from Sinaz to the place where 
He is to meet them. And when Elijah, dis- 
heartened by ill-success, flees from his work 
(1 Kings xix.), and demands to see God again, 
it is to Sinai that he has recourse. Now it 
cannot have been in any mere physical or 
material sense that they conceived God to be 
seated there. True religious feeling cannot 
conceive that God is limited to a certain spot 
of earth. Or even if these Hebrews did think 
so, what we have to do with is the reason why 
they at first formed this opinion ; for it is there 
that the original apprehension of God lay. 
Any mere visible or sensible connection of the 
mount with God in the pre-Mosaic times, by a 
visible theophany or any supernatural character 
of the mount itself, is against the whole history. 
Horeb can have been the seat of God only in 
the same way as the thunder was His voice. 
It was His seat because one could not look on 
it without having experience of God, without 
feeling the same awe and reverence as are felt 
at the contemplation of God, the same emotions 
in general as characterise communion with 
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God. The natural qualities of the mountain 
are therefore the explanation of its being called 
‘the mount of God,’ just as the natural emo- 
tional qualities of the thunderstorm explain its 
being called God’s voice. The grandeur and 
majestic appearance of the mountain, especially 
conceivable if the modern Jebel Serbal be, as 
Lepsius, Ebers, and others think, the mount of 
God (see Stanley’s ‘Sinai and Palestine,’ pp. 
40 ff., 72 ff.), fill the beholder with religious 
emotions. Where the human soul has, as it 
were naturally and inevitably, the emotions 
that are connected with the apprehension of 
God, there is the seat of God. To say that a 
certain place is God’s seat, or home, either 
means that the place is such that religious 
emotions are inevitably raised (in persons sus- 
ceptible of such emotions) by being there, and 
looking on the place ; or it is to localise God, 
and so to make an idol of Him. God's seat is 
not where He can be seen by the bodily eye ; 
He is invisible Spirit; but where He can be 
seen by the spiritual eye, the only organ 
whereby He can be perceived at all. To per- 
ceive God is to be religiously moved ; and His 
seat is where we are religiously moved. 
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We are thus led, in seeking an explanation 
of the apprehension of God in splendid natural 
phenomena, to think of spiritual facts perfectly 
well known to us, viz., of the intimate connec- 
tion between the highest esthetic perceptions 
and the religious emotions. The two are such 
that, given a person susceptible of religious 
emotion, the lower may at any moment pass 
into the higher. We have only to recall 
Coleridge’s ‘Hymn before Sunrise in the Vale 
of Chamouni, to get a modern example of what 
is meant :— 

*O dread and silent mount ! I gazed upon thee 

Till thou, still present to the bodily sense, 


Didst vanish from my thought: entranced in prayer 
I worshipped the Invisible alone? 


The state of mind indicated in the choice of 
these names, ‘the mount of God, ‘the voice of 
Jehovah, is therefore one in which the natural 
emotions connected with beauty and grandeur, 
in mountain or in storm, are at once pushed 
beyond mere esthetics, and become religious 
emotions ; and then, just as the outward object 
which gives us the feelings of hardness, exten- 
sion, and colour, etc., is called matter, so the 
outward scenes and events in connection with 
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which religious emotions arise are called theo- 
phanies. Again, therefore, we argue that the 
distinguishing characteristic of a place or event 
in which God is apprehended is not anything 
supernatural in its phenomenal character, but 
merely the power which it has of arousing 
religious emotions and perceptions in religious 
men. 

This interpretation is further confirmed by 
the parallel case of Bethel, which receives its 
name, ‘House of God’ (Gen. xxviii. 19), in 
commemoration of an inward experience of a 
distinctly religious kind. Jacob changes the 
name of Luz to Bethel because he there ex- 
perienced communion with God, For is not 
the meaning of his dream-revelation this, that 
he finds God nearer to him than he had 
thought, even after leaving his home; that he 
finds a constant spiritual method still left him 
whereby he may enter into God’s presence and 
have communion with Him at any time? 
Clearly the whole fact on Jacob’s side is the 
presence that night of the inward emotions and 
feelings which we associate with communion 
with God. That this communion took place 
not in the waking state, but in a dream, does 
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not alter the fact. When he calls the place 
‘House of God,’ he intends to keep in mind 
that here he had communion with God. That 
experience showed him that the place was 
holy ground, that God dwelt there; and in 
this way the place was consecrated as a place 
of Divine worship for after ages. 

Similar reasoning will apply to Peniel or 
Penuel, ‘the face of God’ (Gen. xxxii. 30), and 
to the custom of calling the Temple ‘ the house 
of the Lord.’ It was so, because to go into the 
Temple and to be present at its services was, 
almost necessarily, to experience the religious 
emotion of God’s nearness and presence Thus 
a church is to a Christian now-a-days as much 
a house of God as the Temple was to an 
Israelite. 


Psalm xix. is another important ‘ Nature 


1Tt is but one step from this point to the explanation of 
such late phrases as that of Jonah iii. 3, poy aby ay fa 
divinely great city ;’ Acts vil. 20, doreios 7G OcG, ‘ divinely 
fair.’ Of course, in order to arouse the emotions of awe and 
reverence that are connected with God’s presence, a thing 
. must be somewhat out of the ordinary ; mere commonplace 
everyday sights cease to arouse any emotion. Hence things 
extraordinary are called ‘divine’ as above, that is, such as 
might well give the emotions of God’s presence. 
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Psalm.’ The glories of the fresh morning are its 
subject. ‘The heavens are telling (O45D» true 
present, of pictorial presentation, not ‘tell’ of 
habitual action, which would have been perfect 
or imperfect) the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment showing forth the work of his hands. 
Day unto day is pouring out (Zt. ‘welling up’ 
as a fountain) speech, and night unto night de- 
claring (Zz. ‘breathing out’) knowledge. There 
is no speech, and there are no words; their 
voice is not heard (ze. there is no audible 
sound). Over all the earth is their voice 
(reading pop with Olshausen and Gesenius for 
3p) gone out, and to the end of the world their 
words; for the sun he has set a tent in them. 
And he is like a bridegroom from his chamber 
(ze. the morning sun in freshness and gladsome 
vigour of youth is like a young man newly 
married, and at the summit of his strength and 
happiness) ; he rejoices like a warrior to run 
his course (not ‘race’: M&=path, orbit). From 
the end of the heavens is his out-going, and his 
circling course to their other end; and nothing 
is hid from his heat.’ 

Great violence is done to this passage when 
it is made into an argument from design, or into 
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any other kind of argument, to prove God’s 
existence ;! and just as much when it is made 
a mere esthetic perception of natural beauty. 
Neither the one nor the other is at all in point 
here. The Psalmist is not philosophising, nor 
is he merely enjoying beauty: he is in a religious 
state. It is not that his intellect is moved to 
argue, ‘There must be a God who made all 
this ;) nor is it merely that his zsthetic faculty 
is moved to luxuriate in grandeur ; his spirit, 
his religious nature is moved: he has an im- 
mediate apprehension, an intuition of God. 
He is looking on the freshness of the morning, 
and all that he sees is telling of God, bringing 
God before him. His soul is filled with the 
thought of God; the sky, the day, the night, 
the sun,—all are God’s means of revelation ; 
for, as he looks on them, he is at once in com- 
munion with God. There is no voice, no audible 
word ; and yet he has Jehovah as present to 
him as if there were. Nor is this presence of 


1 Addison’s rendering — 
‘What though in solemn silence all 
Move round this dark terrestrial bail ; 
* * * * * 
In veason’s ear they all rejoice,’ etc. 
is totally wrong. It is just to the reason that they have no 
voice ; their voice is to the spirit, the religious nature, 
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Jehovah in nature’s beauty any mere subjective 
fancy of his. Jehovah is not only present to 
him there and then; he knows that the same 
experiences are possible to every one who looks 
on the same or similar scenes. He cannot 
suppose them looking on such beauty without 
seeing God. Jehovah’s revelation is for every 
one: His voice is gone out through all the earth. 
His teaching, His self-revelation, is, or may be, 
unless men hinder it, as universal as the circling 
visits of the sun, which passes over the whole 
earth in its daily course. 

It is this fact, that the poet is in a state of 
religious emotion while looking on nature’s 
beauty (cf. Coleridge, ‘I worshipped the Invisible 
alone’), which explains the possibility of his 
passing over at once to the second half of his 
hymn (whose subject, the praise of God’s law, 
seems incongruous with the first half), and 
makes it at least quite possible that the two 
halves are really one Psalm. The praise of the 
Divine Law, that is, the prophetic ‘instruction’ 
by spoken or written word, would not be felt, 
by a poet in the state described, to be at all 
incongruous with his contemplation of natural 
beauty. His state of mind when thinking of 
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God’s law, and when looking on natural beauty, 
was essentially the same. Both were states of 
immediate apprehension of God; both were 
states of communion with God. Hence there 
need have been no abruptness to him in the 
transition from nature’s glories to the glory of 
God’s teaching. We have now lost this youth- 
ful freshness and naturalness of emotion in re- 
gard to natural beauty, and have the experience 
of communion with God usually only when 
meditating on properly spiritual subjects, only 
in the stiller moments of prayer and contem- 
plation. Hence we feel the transition abrupt. 
But the Hebrew saint kad such communion when 
contemplating natural beauty. God revealed 
Himself to the Hebrew saint in natural beauty ; 
or, to state the same thing from the other side, 
he apprehended God present in his soul when 
looking on the beautiful. Hence even the 
prayer for preservation from ‘secret faults’ and 
‘presumptuous sin’ (verses 12, 13), is not in 
any way incongruous with the beginning of the 
Psalm. If the first half of the Psalm were a 
philosophical argumentation up to God, or if it 
were merely an esthetic perception, then there 
would be. abruptness in the transition to the 
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Divine Law, and incongruity between the parts ; 
but the beauty of nature brings an zmmediate 
apprehension of God to the poet, not an argu- 
ment ; and an apprehension of God, not merely 
a perception of beauty. God is revealed by 
nature’s beauty in the same way as by the 
Divine Law. 


In Psalm viii. we find the poet looking on 
the nocturnal heavens (‘moon and stars,’ ver. 3), 
and finding that these bring God before him. 
God’s glory is all over the heavens as it is all 
over the earth. His heart is filled with the idea 
of God’s glory as thus shown ; and he wonders 
that this mighty and glorious One should ever 
‘mind’ men or visit them. The contrast be- 
tween the calm, pure, silent stars, and noisy, 
bustling, paltry and sinful men is so glaring! 
And yet God has minded men and cared for 
them. He has given man dominion over all 
His other works, has made him second only to 
Himself in the empire of the universe (verse 5, 
read ‘for thou hast made him lack but a little of 
the divine, ze. hast made him next lower than 
Thyself, and only a little lower), with all things 
under his feet, as God’s chosen companion. 
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Whatever be the meaning of 73m (verse 1), the 
context seems to make it clear that the English 
version ‘set thy glory above the heavens,’ and 
the similar ones of Ewald and Delitzsch, must 
be wrong, because the idea of God’s glory being 
greater and more exalted than the heavens (cf. 
Ps. xxxvi. 5), is not in point here. What the 
context demands is an objective glory visible 
on the heavens, parallel to the glory of Jehovah’s 
name on the earth, in the first clause. Perhaps 
Hitzig’s rendering is the best: ‘whose glory is 
extended over the heavens.’ 

This Psalm adds but little that is new for our 
purpose, but it fully confirms the results we 
have already arrived at. The sight of the 
nocturnal sky is to this writer an immediate 
apprehension of God, as the sight of the sky in 
its morning glories was to the writer of Psalm 
xix. He looks on them, and at once sees God, 
and begins to contrast His all-glorious nature, 
as revealed by these works of His, with the 
paltriness and meanness of the inhabitants of 
theearth. It is not anything peculiar or unusual 
in the physical aspect of the heavens that makes 
him see God’s work in their beauty. It is simply 
the ordinary perception of beauty become, in a 
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religious man, a religious emotion, an appre- 
hension of God. The ordinary beauty of the 
heavens is, so to speak, a constant theophany. 
There is no arguing up to God needed ; the 
intuition isimmediate. The Psalmist’s religious 
nature is moved when he looks, without the 
intervention of any process of argument; and 
this fact can be expressed only by saying that 
the outward thing seen is God’s glory, and God’s 
majesty, spread out all over the heavens. 


Psalm civ. is a highly developed ‘ Nature 
Psalm’ of considerable length, but being almost 
exclusively descriptive, it throws less new light 
on our problem than might have been antici- 
pated. Verses 2-4 are perhaps the most im- 
portant. ‘Who clothest thyself with light as 
with a mantle—spreadest out the heavens as a 
tent-curtain. Who layeth the beams of his upper 
chambers (ze. ‘state-rooms,’ the reception rooms 
in ancient Eastern houses being usually the 
imepo@a, cf. Acts i. 13; xx. 8) on the waters ; 
who maketh the clouds his chariot, who marcheth 
on wings of wind, who maketh winds his mes- 
sengers, flaming fire his servants.‘ The light, 


1 Regarding the last verse, see Perowne in ‘The Expositor,’ 
First Series, vol. viii. p. 461. 
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then, is God’s robe, the sky is His tent-curtain ; 
His state-rooms are founded on the waters, ze. 
on the heavenly ocean, the ‘waters above the 
firmament’ of Genesis i. 7 (cf. Gen. vii. 11), 
whence also the rain comes down (verse 13); 
‘who watereth the hills from his upper chambers. 
Now, in what sense are these metaphors to be 
understood? Surely the poet cannot intend 
anything so totally insipid and meaningless as 
Dr. J. H. Newman (quoted by Perowne zz Zoco) 
puts into verse 4, viz., that the winds and the 
lightning are set in motion by the agency of 
angels behind the scenes. This is ‘the letter 
that killeth’ ad nauseam, and even Dr. New- 
man’s eloquence cannot hide the grotesqueness 
of the conception. If so, we must go on to 
suppose that God really uses the sky as a tent- 
curtain, and shelters himself behind it ; that the 
light is His robe, so that if we analysed light 
properly we should find. Him within it; that 
the thunder is caused by His speaking, and so 
on. Realism like this forgets that there is such 
a thing as poetry, and degrades all to the level 
of its own prose. But, more than that, it soon 
ends in mythology pure and simple. It makes 
God merely a man, magnified a little, but still 
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subject to limitations like ourselves, occupying | 
space, co-ordinate with other finite beings. On 
this side of the sky are men in their tents; on 
the other God in His. 

But no less prosaic and no less mistaken is 
the modern theologico-scientific explanation, 
which finds in these metaphors nothing more 
than an affirmation that God is the first cause 
of all the phenomena of nature. If what the 
poet is concerned to do is to give a statement 
of the real first cause of all phenomena,—light, 
wind, fire, rain, etc..—then his object is a 
scientific one, and by his science he must stand 
or fall. But we have seen that verses 3 and 13 
unquestionably imply as their basis the old 
Hebrew idea of an ocean above the firmament. 
Now, science knows nothing of the existence of 
any such ocean, or, rather, it confidently denies 
its existence. Hence either the poet is not 
concerned about scientific facts at all, or he is 
guilty of a mistake. 

It is surely plain from the whole character of 
the Psalms, and of the Hebrew nation as a 
whole, that their chief concern was not about 
science, but about religion. Hence the ques- 
tion for us to ask is not, What physical facts lie 
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behind these metaphors? but as everywhere 
in the Bible, What divine revelation is contained 
in them? What religious ideas do they ex- 
press? Till the contrary is proved, we shall 
hold that the Bible is a revelation of saving 
truths, not of science. And the religious ideas 
intended by the metaphors before us can be 
nothing else than those which we have found in 
the Psalms already considered. The light is 
God’s robe, because it suggests God to the 
religious mind. The heavens are His tent, His 
state-rooms are fixed above the starry firma- 
ment, just in the same way and to the same 
effect as the thunder is His voice, viz., in so 
far as no religious person can look on their 
grandeur and majesty wzthout being religiously 
moved. The winds, and the fire, and the light- 
ning are God’s messengers and servants, be- 
cause, when men look on the lightning, or are 
visited by the tempestuous wind, their hearts 
at once thrill down to the roots. The wind and 
the storm seem to speak straight home to the 
heart, and thoughts of God at once arise. This 
being so, the whole intention of the metaphors 
being to express religious facts, and not 
scientific facts, the popular conception as to 
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the heavenly ocean, in spite of its unscientific 
character, is as apt and as unobjectionable 
a metaphor for the Psalmist to use as any 
other. 

The verses that follow in the Psalm merely 
expand and enforce the same theme by means 
of a detailed description of the creation. This 
is gone over very much in the same order as 
in Genesis i. First the separation of land and 
water (verses 6-9) ; creation of birds and beasts 
of the field (verses 10-12); the rain coming 
down from the state-rooms of God (verse 13) ; 
and as the result, grass growing and food for 
man and beast (verses 14-16), etc. etc. All 
this is ascribed to Jehovah’s agency ; His hand 
appears in all these phenomena alike. That is 
to say,in every part of nature, in all that passes 
before the eye of man, the Hebrew saint could 
see Jehovah. His spirit was stirred by seeing 
it all, and religious feelings and the emotions 
of communion with God were aroused. 


1 In the same way Job (chapter iii. 8) uses a phrase borrowed 
from popular mythology when he says, ‘Let those who ban 
days ban it, who are of skill to rouse the Dragon’ (some 
mythical monster of the sky. See Cox, 7 Joco). He does 
not thereby give any sanction to the belief in the existence 
of such a monster, 
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Psalm cxxxix. is not strictly a ‘ Nature 
Psalm,’ but it may be taken here, as it falls 
naturally in with the above. Its theme is the 
omniscience and omnipresence of God. These 
two Divine attributes are expressed under 
various metaphors. ‘ Whither can I go from 
thy Spirit? and whither can I flee from thy 
presence? If I should climb to heaven, there art 
thou: tf I should make my bed in Sheol, lo, thou 
art there. If I should take the wings of morning 
[personification] axd dwell in the uttermost west, 
even there would thy hand lead me, and thy right 
hand hold me, etc. etc. Above or below, in the 
extreme east or in the extreme west, God would 
be equally near to him. Now the writer is 
evidently giving us a meditation of his own, 
half prayer, half poem. He is not giving us, 
with a ‘Thus saith the Lord, the formulated 
result of a past revelation made to him in the 
form of a doctrine of God’s omniscience and 
omnipresence. The revelation is going on as 
he writes: he does not need to go further than 
his own present consciousness to find out the 
doctrine he is enunciating, and hence he quotes 
no other authority ; the immediate certainty of 
his own experience is enough. Whence, then, 
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is he getting his knowledge? Is it not simply 
that his spirit, presently in communion with 
God, tells him that such communion is inde- 
pendent of time and place, that he can see God 
as now he sees Him anywhere and everywhere, 
nay, that he cannot run away from the ex- 
perience, that he cannot find any place where 
God would not be as near as He is now?! His 
present experience shows this, and the spirit’s 
experience is the only proper evidence as to 
where God is, and where He is not, because 
God’s being in a place means that religious men 
may have communion with Him there. When 
therefore the Hebrews spoke of God as ‘ dwell- 
ing on Horeb’ (see above), or as ‘ dwelling in 
Zion’ (Pss. cxxxii. 13, 14; Ixxxvii. 2, etc.), and 
also spoke of Him as everywhere present, there 
is only a formal contradiction between the 
phrases, not a real one. The one thought com- 
pletes the other, and for a full statement of 
doctrine both are needed. The real meaning is 
that, although on Horeb or in the Temple 
service at Jerusalem, the devout spirit is wont 
to experience communion with God more 


'See Lipsius, ‘ Hvamgelisch - protestantische Dogmatik,’ 
§§ 302-306. 
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readily than elsewhere, yet it is also true that 
the devout spirit can have communion with 
God anywhere, indeed that the presence of God 
is sometimes so overpowering that the spirit 
feels certain it could not escape from the 
thought by any change of place. The omni- 
presence of God, therefore, is no material 
omnipresence ; any such thing as ‘ God’s filling 
all space’ is of course a contradiction in terms. 
God’s presence or absence are religious, not 
spatial, ideas, and mean the presence or absence 
of the possibility of religious communion.! 


This completes the indications afforded by 
the ‘Nature Psalms’ of the way in which God 
was apprehended in natural phenomena. We 
see that what was beautiful suggested God to 
the mind of the Psalmists, threw them into 
states of religious emotion. No special physical 
characteristic of the things in which they ap- 
prehended God’s presence can be found. The 
phenomena noted are simply those that touch 


1 See Calvin’s Commentary on verse 7. He also rejects the 
idea of a material or spatial omnipresence. ‘They misapply 
the passage who adduce it as a proof of the immensity of 
God’s essence,’ etc. Eng. Tr., vol. v. p. 211. 
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the soul with deep emotion; no other character- 
istic is common to them all; they are not sus- 
ceptible of any other definition. We find, 
therefore, throughout all these instances, this 
result at least, that the apprehension of God is 
not a thing which comes under the cognisance 
of material science, and therefore it can neither 
be proved nor disproved by the aid of science. 
It is altogether a spiritual fact, an inward per- 
ception of the spirit. The physical or scientific 
interpretation of natural phenomena is quite 
independent of their religious interpretation ; 
they are of different spheres, and their pro- 
positions therefore can never come into collision. 
The astronomer who ‘has swept the heavens 
with his telescope and found no God,’ has not 
disproved God’s existence, has not even dis- 
proved that ‘the heavens are telling the glory 
of God, any more than a man who has looked 
through a microscope at empty space and 
found no atmosphere, has disproved the exist- 
ence of the air we breathe. It is not by the 
microscope that you can detect the presence of 
the air; and it is not by the telescope, nor by 
the eye at all, however aided, that God is 
discerned. Why should not the spirit have the 
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same right to be trusted, when its assertions 
are properly examined and understood, as any 
bodily sense, especially when, as we have 
seen, all that it means to assert is simply the 
undeniable fact that it “as these perceptions of 
God? The asseverations of science, that she 
can find no room for God in her sphere, only 
prove that there must be another sphere inde- 
pendent of her; that there is a religious inter- 
pretation of phenomena independent of their 
scientific interpretation. 


ear We Ad Bees IF 
ON THE APPREHENSION OF GOD IN HISTORY. 


We shall now turn to Psalms of a different 
class, with the view of still further illus- 
trating our principles. Hitherto we have 
dealt with Nature, we now pass to History. 
And, to bridge over the transition from 
nature to history, we may take the subject 
of Providence as lying between them. The 
last section of Psalm Ixv. will suffice us as a 
specimen of this class of Scriptures. ‘ Thou 
hast vistted the earth, and made it overflow, thou 


. 
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greatly enrichest it with the brook of God (ie. 
the rain), full of water: thou preparest their 
corn, for so thou preparest it (the earth), drench- 
ing her furrows, settling her ridges; with showers 
thou softenest her, her springing thou dost bless. 
Thou hast crowned a year of thy goodness’ (pro- 
leptical, for ‘thou hast crowned this year as a 
year of thy goodness’), ‘and thy foot-prints drop 
down fatness. The pastures of the steppes drop 
therewith, and the hills. gird themselves with 
gladness. The meadows are clothed with sheep, 
and the valleys enwrap themselves with corn: 
men shout for joy, yea, they sing’ Here we 
have the bounties of a plentiful rain, followed 
by an abundant harvest, thankfully acknow- 
ledged. God is recognised as the giver of 
both: the rain is ‘the brook of God;’ the 
plentiful harvest is a ‘year of God’s goodness,’ 
The rain and its results form a theophany ; 
God is apprehended in them. Now, what 
thought had the writer in his mind when he 
connected the rain and the abundant crops 
with God? Was the connection a material 
one, or a religious one? Can it be the Psalm- 
ist’s intention to tell us the physical cause of 
the good harvest, by way of satisfying our 

L ‘ 
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curiosity ? And did he mean to represent the 
fruitfulness of the year as owing to an unusual 
activity on God’s part, as if ‘God’s goodness’ 
were a new cause introduced into the chain of 
facts determining scarcity or abundance? If 
so, then a year of scarcity would be one in 
which God had become inactive, or less active, 
had forgotten to do His part; and that cannot 
be meant. If the fruitfulness of one year is owing 
to God’s interference with the chain of physi- 
cal causation (that is to say,to an interruption 
of His ordinary and constant Providential work), 
and if this be His ‘goodness,’ or kindness, then 
the badness of another year would be owing to 
God’s want of goodness, would be due to God’s 
unkindness. But surely God’s kindness is un- 
changeable; no one can fancy that it could 
fluctuate in this way. Further, there is here, as 
elsewhere, the difficulty that if the Psalmist 
wanted merely to know the physical cause of 
the rain, we cannot think why he should ascribe 
it to God, rather than to the clouds, or the wind, 
or numberless other celestial agencies. He did 
not inductively eliminate these, and leave God 
alone remaining, according to modern scientific 
methods. Do we not escape these difficulties 
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by here accepting the same explanation as 
before ; that the apprehension of God, in Provi- 
dence as in Nature, is not owing to anything 
peculiar in the physical causation of things; 
that the connection of God with nature appre- 
hended by these Psalmists is not a material one 
at all; that when a Psalmist ascribes the harvest 
to God’s goodness, he does not mean to make 
a scientific affirmation as to the cause, but is 
speaking in a different region altogether, is 
giving a religious interpretation of the facts, is 
expressing a perception of the spirit, not of the 
reason? Is not the simple fact enough, that 
these bounteous gifts of rain and a fruitful 
season bring God home to his heart, awaken in 
him thoughts of God? 

This much, at any rate, is clear, that it is not 
a miraculous interposition of God that the 
Psalm relates. It is simply God’s ordinary 
providential carefulness which is praised. And 
from this we must accept the deduction that, in 
order to an apprehension of God, there needs 
not anything extraordinary in the physical 
causation of events. A theophany may be an 
unmiraculous event. And if we go this length, 
we can hardly refuse the further step, hardly 
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refuse to admit that the distinguishing charac- 

teristic of the theophany is simply an inward 
experience of God in a godly man. No doubt 
the event will always have something un- 
common or wonderful about it; otherwise no 
experience of God would be occasioned. Mere 
everyday commonplaces awaken no emotion 
whatever: this harvest was unusually bounteous. 
But the extraordinary is enough; it does not 
need to be miraculous. 


Passing now to History proper, or the vicis- 
situdes of individual and national life, we may, 
first of all, take Psalm vi. as the type of a class. 
Here we have the complaint of one who is in 
distress through the wickedness of enemies 
(verses 7, 8, 10). At first he uses the phraseo- 
logy of sickness in describing his state (verses 
2, 6,7), and this has led many commentators 
to think that the occasion of the Psalm was 
actually a severe illness. But the sickness is 
only the result of the persecution of his enemies; 
or perhaps even it is nothing more than a 
poetic and figurative way of expressing the 
troublesomeness and the danger of their perse- 
cution. The writer is face to face with death 
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(verse 5); he is on the verge of despair; but 
God then relieves him (verses 8-10), in answer 
to his prayer. 

Now what we have to call attention to is, 
that the Psalmist regards this state of things 
as a manifestation of God’s ‘wrath’ and ‘dis- 
pleasure’ (verse 1): ‘O Lord, rebuke me not in 
thine anger, nor chasten me in thy hot displeasure. 
His trouble is to him a theophany, a revelation 
of God ; only it is a revelation of God in anger. 
But if God’s connection with the Psalmist’s dis- 
tress is a physical one, if God is in any sense 
the physical origin of this persecution, we have 
two causes assigned to one event: (1) Human 
enemies ; and (2) God’s displeasure. And yet 
the writer evidently does not intend these two 
to share the responsibility together ; and hence 
they cannot be thought of by him as both causes 
in the same way, and to the same effect. He 
recognises that all the moral blame of his suf- 
ferings falls on his enemies; they are ‘ workers 
of iniquity;’ their enmity is their sz, and God 
takes no share in that responsibility. If these 
two causes, therefore, are not to clash, if we are 
not to accuse the Psalmist of the uttermost 
confusion of thought, their causation must be- 
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long to different spheres. The human respon- 
sibility is entirely borne by the enemies, that is 
to say, in the scientific sphere they alone are the 
causes of this trouble. But, besides this, there 
is the entirely independent sphere of the re- 
ligious interpretation and use of calamity ; and 
there the cause of the trouble is God, for the 
Psalmist recognises a Divine purpose in his 
affliction. It is from God, because God speaks 
to him in it, because his heart is religiously 
moved by affliction. 

A parallel from the historical books, which 
will prove that this double view of events was 
really a current thought in Israel, is found in 
David’s words regarding Shimei’s cursing 
(2 Sam. xvi. 10), when Abishai asks leave to 
put the reviler to death, the king replies: ‘So 
let him curse, because the Lord hath said unto 
him, Curse David .. . let him alone, and let him 
curse ; for the Lord hath bidden him? Tere the 
natural interpretation is so plainly false, that it 
will be rejected by every one. God cannot have 
commanded Shimei to commit this sin. But 
was David’s conception of God, perhaps, so 
rude and undeveloped that he was capable of 


1 See Ps. xxxviii. for circumstances exactly similar. 
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ascribing such acommand to God? Did David 
mean to insinuate that Shimei was not so very 
much to blame in the matter, because a higher 
power was moving him to do this wrong? By 
no means. In his dying speech (1 Kings ii. 8, 
the passage is by the same writer as 2 Sam. xvi., 
see Wellhausen’s Bleek’s ‘ Einleitung,’ 4th ed., 
§§ 112-118), David charges his son with the 
execution of due punishment on Shimei for his 
crime. He quite recognises that, in the sphere 
of phenomenal causation, the act was wholly 
Shimei’s and wholly criminal. Yet also the act 
was God’s, and David refuses to allow Abishai 
to put an immediate end to the affliction, be- 
cause he recognises a religious use in it. He 
sees that God is speaking to him through the 
infliction. There is a lesson of humbling for 
him in it, and David will not spare himself the 
learning it. Again we are compelled to dis- 
tinguish two spheres: the human and pheno- 
menal region, that which science has to do with, 
in which the whole cause is Shimei’s evil pas- 
sions; and the Divine or religious sphere, the 
religious use of all that happens in reminding 
the soul of God, and awakening the varied 
forms of religious emotion in the spirit. 
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On this same principle—of religious use, not 
of physical causation—are to be interpreted 
allthe passages in the Old Testament that seem 
to ascribe to God unrighteous or ungenerous 
actions, as in this case of Shimei. And such 
passages are somewhat numerous. One of the 
clearest is Ezekiel xx. 25, 26: ‘ Wherefore I 
gave them also statutes that were not good, and 
judgments whereby they should not live; and I 
polluted them in their own gifts, in that they 
caused to pass through the fire all that first opened 
the womb, that I might make them desolate. 
Here the introduction of Moloch-worship is 
attributed to Jehovah ; but, of course, not to 
the effect that He desired such worship, and 
therefore moved men to commence it. The 
Prophet only sees a religious use, or meaning, 
in the introduction of such heathen worship, 
viz., perhaps a means of testing the reality of 
Israel’s professed religion. So with God’s 
tempting David to number the people (2 Sam. 
xxiv. I); ‘the evil spirit from the Lord’ that 
troubled Saul (1 Sam. xvi. 14-23), tempting 
him to commit murder (chapter xviii. 10, 11) ; 
the lying spirit that went forth at the Lord’s 
behest to entice Ahab to his ruin (1 Kings xxii. 
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20-23), by inspiring his prophets with falsehood ; 
the Lord’s ‘ stirring up adversaries to Solomon,’ 
z.é. urging men to rebellion against their lawful 
king ; the Lord’s hardening of Pharaoh’s heart 
CiscOd six. 12 5° xs 1, 20/274-K1, 10 ; “xiv. 4) 8)2 
See also Isaiah Ixiii. 17: ‘O Lord, why dost 
thou make us to err from thy ways, and harden 
our hearts from thy fear?’ Isaiah xxix. I0: 
‘For the Lord hath poured out upon you a spirit 
of deep sleep, and hath closed your eyes, and your 
rulers hath he covered ;’ Isaiah vi. 9, 10: ‘ Wake 
the heart of this people fat; etc.; also Psalm 
Ixxxi. 12: ‘Sol gave them up unto their own 
hearts’ lust; and they walked in their own 
counsels ;’ Psalm cv. 25: ‘He turned their (the 
Egyptians’) heart to hate lis people, to deal subtilly 
with his servants. It may not always be easy’ 
to say what is the precise religious use or inter- 
pretation that is in the writer’s mind when he 
refers each of these various actions to God; 


1 In this latter case we have positive proof of the existence 
of two ways of looking at the one fact, for elsewhere (Exod. 
viii. 15, 32) Pharaoh hardens his own heart. The pheno- 
menal cause was Pharaoh himself ; the ascription of the same 
phenomena to God also shows that the Hebrews could see a 
religious use and meaning, for them and for Pharaoh, in the 
event. 
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but it is quite clear, on the face of it, that the 
writers cannot have meant to charge God with 
being the cause of these acts, in the modern 
sense of ‘cause, else they must also have 
thrown the blame of them on God, and that 
they never do. The contemplation of these 
events awoke in them the thought of God, awoke 
religious emotions and feelings in them ; that, 
and that alone, is what they meant to express 
when they said, These are God’s doings. When 
after the loss of all that he had, Job submissively 
cried, ‘ Zhe Lord gave and the Lord hath taken 
away, blessed be the name of the Lord; was he 
thinking only of the ‘jive of God’ that ‘fell from 
heaven and burnt up the sheep and the servants, 
and ‘the wind from the wilderness that smote the 
Jour corners of the house upon the young men that 
they died’? Nas it only in these that he saw the 
Lord’s taking away? Or, if he included therein 
the whole of his calamities, did he mean to say 
that the Chaldeans and the Sabzans were not 
wholly criminal in what they did because there 
was a higher power urging them to it, and so 
taking part of the blame? Was it anything 
better than mere love of rapine and avaricious 
greed which moved these robbers to this raid ? 
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Of course not. Yet the action of the Chaldeans. 
and Sabzans, which was guilt in them, was 
‘recognised by Job as an act of God, with refer- 
ence to which his only duty was submission. 
In short, he sees that in these losses there were 
lessons from God to him; he at once resigns 
himself to the religious use of the calamity. 
The bad news stirs in his mind emotions that 
are connected with God’s presence—awe, rever- 
ence, submission ; he is at once thrown into a 
religious state, that is to say, the Lord is in the 
calamity. 


We may next take an example from the 
history of nations. Psalm ]xxix. is a lament 
and prayer in connection with the destruction 
of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar. A picture is 
given of the desolation of the Temple and the 
city (verse 1), of the slaughter of the inhabitants 
(verses 2, 3), and the malicious glee of the 
enemies of Judah (verse 4). Verse 5 then 
ascribes all this to the anger of God at Israel’s 
sins: ‘How long, Lord? wilt thou be angry for 
ever? shall thy jealousy burn like fire?’ The 
instruments of his wrath, as all will admit, were 
Nebuchadnezzar and. the Chaldeans ; and these 
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were, also admittedly, quite free in their actions, 
and had no idea that a Divine Power was work- 
ing through them. This attribution of national 
calamity to the wrath of God is universal 
throughout all stages of Israelite history. It is 
useless to begin quoting instances: every chapter 
almost in the Prophets would have to be cited. 
Undoubtedly, then, God was apprehended as 
active in all such calamities ; and what we have 
to find out is wherein this apprehension of God 
consisted. If we are to suppose that the Pro- 
phets and Psalmists thought that Jehovah, 
in some way, worked out His will through 
the free activity of Nebuchadnezzar, still the 
question remains, and it is the only question 
which has the slightest interest for the theory 
of Revelation: What made them think that 
Jehovah had any hand in the matter at all? It 
was no perception of sense which apprehended 
His presence. Phenomenally, the destruction of 
Jerusalem by the Chaldeans was as much a 
natural event as the destruction of Rome by the 
Gauls. If the Psalmists and Prophets only 
cared about the cause of these calamities, they 
would have thrown themselves into utter con- 
fusion by finding two equally complete causes, a 
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human and a Divine one. The state of mind 
in which their national calamities appeared as 
theophanies can only be understood when we 
break away from the conception of physical 
causation in interpreting their words. The 
hearts of the worshippers of Jehovah appre- 
hended God in their visitation, because it awoke 
religious emotions and experiences in them. 
Thus, again, we are led to the conclusion that, 
in their minds, God’s connection with their 
calamities was not one belonging to the sphere 
of physical causation, but rather to the sphere 
of religious use. If any one should pretend to 
have proved that the events leading up to the 
capture of Jerusalem were all perfectly natural 
and predictable from ordinary causes, he 
would not thereby have eliminated God from 
history ; for that is not the fashion in which 
God is in history. The discovery of ‘God in 
History, as of ‘God in Nature,’ is not one that 
science can help or hinder ; it is a perception of 
the religious nature, the spirit, and not of the 
reason. 


It is needless to multiply instances further. 
The same lines of reasoning might be applied 
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to all the cases of the apprehension of God in 
history, for example, to Psalms like the 18th, 
where David praises God for having redeemed 
him in numerous instances all through his life- 
time ; or to Psalms cv., cvi., etc., which narrate 
the ancient Israelite history so as to call atten- 
tion to God’s hand init. The same explana- 
tion must be given in all these cases, at least 
for all non-miraculous events in which God is 
seen. The presence of God in history was not 
due to anything peculiar in the physical causa- 
tion of the events. God was in any event the 
contemplation of which aroused religious 
‘emotions in men. God was seen, no doubt, in 
miraculous events also; but it was not the 
miraculous character of the events that con- 
stituted His connection with them. This result, 
it may be observed, tallies exactly with that 
already obtained from the consideration of 
‘God in Nature. Religious communion, ex- 
perienced by godly men, is seen to be the 
source—that is, the invariably antecedent state 
in man’s mind ; we are dealing only with that— 
of all affirmations made in these Psalms about 
God’s presence in Nature or in History. That 
seems to lead us towards the general proposition 
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which we do not pretend to do more than point 
towards: that Communion with God, or religious 
experience, is the correlative in man of what is 
Revelation, or self-manifesting activity, in God; 
hence that, humanly speaking, religious experi- 
ence is the source of all new truth in regard to 
religion. Accordingly, if we would know more 
about the process of Revelation, we must 
analyse religious experience further. And 
when we reflect that the Holy Spirit, the third 
person of the Trinity, is the representative of 
religious communion (2 Cor. xiii. 14), there 
seems opened to us a vista towards some better 
appreciation of the fact that the Holy Spirit is 
the Source of all Revelation, inspiring the 
Prophets of the Old Testament (2 Pet. i. 21; 
1 Pet. i. 11), and ‘guiding into all truth’ the 
disciples and followers of Christ under the New 
(John xvi. 13; see xiv. 17, 26). 


We may, in a single word, answer an objec- 
tion which may be taken to the view above 
indicated. The cry of irreligious naturalism 
has been usually raised hitherto against at- 
tempts to do justice to the indications we 
have been dealing with ; and it has been argued 
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that, in this way, all the religious worth and 
meaning is taken out of Scripture, and especially 
out of the history of Israel. It seems to us 
that the very reverse is the case; that it is the 
ordinary interpretation which is the naturalism, 
because it turns the impassioned language of 
religious communion into mere cold proposi- 
tions of the scientific sphere to which they do 
not belong, and thus involves itself in conflicts 
with science. Surely the ‘naturalism’ lies in 
denying the independence of the religious 
sphere, and allowing that the scientific sphere 
is all, so that, unless room can be found there 
for God, there is no room anywhere for Him. 
The religious meaning of the whole of Nature 
and of the whole of History, the universal reign 
of Jehovah, is exactly what we have been trying 
to vindicate. This religious meaning is freed 
from uncertainty, by being taken out of the 
region of logic into that of immediate spiritual 
perception. The evidence of God’s presence in 
Nature and in History we consider to depend 
not on reasoning, but on immediate intuition of 
the spirit; and the trustworthiness of all ulti- 
mate data of our perceptive faculties must 
always be a postulate which is above criticism. 
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That we do habitually, though it may be un- 
consciously, distinguish the religious sphere or 
the religious interpretation of phenomena from 
the scientific, an illustration from ordinary life 
will show. We have seen men and women 
disabled for life, say by the carelessness of a 
nurse, who has let them drop from her arms 
while infants. Or.we have seen men reduced 
to penury by the downfall of some commercial 
fabric in which they were interested,—a downfall 
wholly attributable to the guilt of speculators, 
and for which the law holds these speculators 
responsible, and punishes them. In both cases 
the sufferers, if godly men, submissively recog- 
nise that God has afflicted them, and think it 
their duty not to murmur, but to triumph over 
calamity by faith, and render it only a means 
of increasing their nearness to God. This they 
do as much in the cases quoted, where men are 
to blame, as when limbs are injured or property 
is lost in a gale at sea, or by the ‘fire of God.’ 
When, therefore, such men ascribe their calamity 
to God, and bear it patiently and cheerfully on 
that account, must Science describe their words 
as purely anti-scientific mythology? Or, on 
the other hand, when they acknowledge that 
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their so ascribing their misfortunes to God is 
only the religious use of calamity, and that the 
cause was wholly the carelessness or wickedness 
of their fellow-men, must Theology cry out that 
this is ungodly naturalism? Are not both 
interpretations equally legitimate? There is, 
of course, no doubt that science is right in say- 
ing that it can find no cause save human 
carelessness and wickedness ; but is it not also 
unquestionable that the right attitude for a 
finite spirit to take up towards unavoidable 
affliction is to receive it from God’s hand with 
patience and meekness, and to conquer it by 
the power of the religious life? This, then, is 
exactly how we understand similar statements 
in the Bible; and we hold that the analogy 
between the two cases is sufficient to preclude 
the objection of ‘naturalism.’ Our interpreta- 
tion of the words of the Bible must then be left 
to stand or fall according to the verdict of 
exegetical science. 
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4¥Y DEAR BROTHER,—It is only the duty 
1 of compliance with the order and the 


immemorial usage of this Presbytery, 
that warrants me in presuming to address you 
regarding the charge which has now been com- 
mitted to you by the laying on of the brethren’s 
hands. It is not to be supposed that, during 
the eight months or so that I have preceded 
you in the ministry, I can have acquired very: 
much more knowledge of its duties, and of the 
best methods of discharging them, than I’had 
as a student, or more than all students may 
therefore be presumed to have. Accordingly, I 
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wish anything I may say to be taken by you 
rather as the aspirations and aims of my own 
ministerial activity, than as maxims I have 
acquired by experience. Let us begin by re- 
flecting what the ministry is; for a low idea of 
its functions will work incalculable mischief. I 
propose to define the ministers of the gospel as 
the mediators between God and men of the 
New Testament dispensation,—mediators, not 
of course in the Popish sense, in which there is 
but one Mediator between God and men, but 
in the public sense of messengers and ambas- 
sadors between the two. A mediator is one 
who represents God to man and man to God ; 
on one hand declaring God’s will and law in 
God’s name, and on the other leading and pre- 
senting the service and devotion of men to God. 
Under the Old Testament these two parts of 
the office were separate. The representation of 
men before God was the priest’s work; the 
representation of God to man was the prophet’s. 
Let us then divide ministerial work into these 
two divisions :—(zrs¢), The part which corre- 
sponds to the priestly work; and (second), The 
part which corresponds to the prophet’s. 

(First), The priestly part of ministerial work.— 
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The priest, even under the Old Covenant, medi- 
ated between God and man, not in the way of 
making an effective reconciliation or atonement 
(for the blood of bulls and goats could not 
take away sin), but simply in the way of lead- 
ing men’s devotions. He was empowered of 
God to bring near to God the service and 
sacrifice of the Israelites, thus expressing in 
sensible forms the communion of the people 
with God, and by these signs drawing out the 
inward communion and real approach of their 
heart. This, then, I take to be the first half of 
the minister's duty. We have to lead our 
people’s devotions, and to endeavour constantly 
to turn devotion into true communion—to bring 
the congregation in heart to God. We have 
therefore to contend with all those masses of 
coldness and indifference and unconcern of 
mere habit and routine, and unless we can in 
prayer rise out of the ruts of mere liturgical 
phrases learned by rote, we shall not be able to 
throw off this incubus and induce heart-worship. 
I think it will be found that the minister really 
has himself to blame if the people are listless 


during his prayers and do not follow them. I 
think it will be found that where public prayer 
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is real wrestling with God, it is possible to get 
and to keep hold of the hearts of the congre- 
gation, and draw them by force of sympathy to 
the throne of grace. At any rate this ought to 
be our aim, and we ought never to rest satisfied 
till we are able to carry the congregation into 
God’s presence, and make them all feel God 
and the power of Divine things. As to the 
mode, I may offer three suggestions. (/7rs?), 
In general, the minister must himself lead a 
most intense and deep spiritual life, feeling 
spiritual things in a magnified manner as it 
were, in order to understand and appreciate the 
mental state of his hearers, and to express be- 
fore God what they only feel vaguely and dimly. 
He thus clears their experience to them. This is 
perhaps the most essential condition of effective 
public prayer, which must be the most earnest 
cry of the minister’s own heart. And anything 
real or sincere is sympathised with by others. 
(Second), All stereotyped and hackneyed litur- 
gical phrases must be avoided, as much in 
prayer as in the sermon, for their chilling effect 
is the same in both. Of course here the diffi- 
culty for a young minister always is to decide 
what special phrases ave hackneyed. But for 
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that'no rule can be given; it lies in the good 
taste of the individual. 

Especially must all exaggerated expressions 
of adoration or confession be shunned, expres- 
sions that are still too common among us. 
The words must express real feeling, some- 
thing really experienced by minister and people 
alike, and nothing beyond this. It is a mere 
prejudice to suppose that the words of Scrip- 
ture have any magical effect. To show what 
I mean, let me quote an illustration from the 
Italian reformer Bernardino Ochino. While 
still a Catholic friar, he was preaching on the 
need of this sincerity in confession, and told 
the following story:—A certain nun came to 
a priest for confession, and in her confession 
said that she was the most haughty, most 
careless, most ungodly nun in the convent, 
thinking to gain a reputation for depth of 
piety thereby. The priest saw what it meant, 
and answered, ‘My daughter, they have told 
me all this. They have told me you are the 
most haughty, and most careless, and most 
ungodly nun; and therefore you are unworthy 
to wear any longer the dress of your order,’ 
At this the nun flew into a passion, and cried, 
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‘Father, you are too credulous; they slander 
me; I am not so bad as that.’ The moral is 
plain. True devotion can never accompany 
exaggerated expressions. We must say only 
what we think and feel in order that we may 
really mean all that we say. (Z/ird), Public 
prayer must not be too individual in character 
—a needful corrective to the previous. The 
minister must study deeply his own heart in 
order that devotion may be real and searching, 
but he must also endeavour to discover the 
prevailing feelings of his own congregation, and 
understand them from the analogy of his own. 
There is a danger of the minister expressing 
his own feelings alone and forgetting the 
people’s. But if the minister lives himself an 
earnest spiritual life, with his eyes open to what 
is going on around him, he will be able to 
avoid this. 

(Second), The prophetic part—A prophet 
means a speaker for another ; here, of course, 
a speaker for God. It does not mean, as is 
often supposed, a speaker before, a fore- 
teller of the future. A prophet was one who 
spoke for God, brought God’s messages to 
men, sometimes in the form of new revelations, 
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but as often in the form of sharp denunciations 
founded on the Old Revelation—the law of 
Moses,—which he applied to the special case 
of Israel at the time. Now, that ought to be 
the model of our work as preachers. We 
ought to make it our business to stand on the 
basis of the old law, the Revelation of God 
already given, and to apply that to daily life 
and modern circumstances, instructing, exhort- 
ing, warning, rebuking with all authority. Let 
us take for models men like Elijah or Jeremiah, 
who were most carefully observant of all the 
tides and turns of public opinion and of social 
life in their time, and who addressed them- 
selves to this, directly, and without circum- 
locution—denouncing ungodliness in God’s 
name, whether in king or in people. Our 
preaching tends, I think, now-a-days to become 
too doctrinal, and therefore too distant from 
the people. It is remarkable how little doctrine 
is preached by the prophets of the Old Testa- 
ment. It is perhaps never preached except in 
its practical aspects and for practical ends. 
And so ought it to be with us. The Epistles 
of Paul are very doctrinal no doubt, but then 
they are not specimens of preaching, but rather 
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of controversial theological writing, being mostly 
all written with special doctrinal errors in view. 
Even when doctrine is preached, therefore, the 
preacher should treat it not as an idea to filla 
certain niche in a system, but for the practical 
living utility of the doctrine. Unless he sees 
that, he need not preach it at all. But when 
he sees it, then let him bring it home fearlessly 
to his hearers. A preacher who loses sight of 
his practical aims, viz., moving the hearts and 
consciences of the men before him, and merely 
preaches a system of truths, be it even Cal- 
vinism of the most orthodox type, may do 
his hearers some good, but it will be rather 
" in spite of his efforts than through them. As 
to more special occasions, I would advise you 
to be fearlessly honest and bold in your use of 
Scripture, to be above the weakness of mere 
harmonistics, of painfully explaining Scripture 
away in order to reconcile it with what is 
thought to be the sense of some other Scripture. 
If Scripture sdys to the believer, ‘Work out 
your own salvation with fear and trembling, 
then be fearless and bold in telling believers 
that, and in reminding them that they can 
never reach a period or a state when they are 
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entitled to think themselves safe, and where, 
therefore, they may lay down the weapons of 
battle. Let Scripture bear its own responsi- 
bility. Take you the exact sense of the passage 
you are speaking from, and bring that home in 
all its fulness and completeness. Life is such 
a many-sided thing—self-contradictory some- 
times—that no theological system that has 
ever been formed can be said to meet it on all 
sides. Scripture does so, and, therefore, we 
ought to give Scripture full scope, and let 
systems take care of themselves. I need not 
recommend you to study the Bible in the 
original, keeping yourself, of course, above the 
pedantry of mere linguistic vanity, or to use all 
the appliances of ancient Oriental history, and 
detail of Oriental customs and modes of life, in 
order to understand Scripture. You are too 
fresh from student life to need to be told that. 
Pastoral duty belongs partly to the prophetic 
and partly to the priestly branch. It is, per- 
haps, most exactly contained in Ezekiel’s 
description of the prophet as a watchman. 
The minister must know all his flock, and see 
them frequently, in order that he may act as 
a watchman to them, that he may warn them 
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individually when in danger of falling, lift them 
up when fallen, and cheer them when downcast 
and sorrowing. The only counsel I can give 
for guiding you in pastoral intercourse is simply 
the general one,—Be Christ-like. Walk among 
the people with Christ’s perfect sympathy for 
even the lowliest, not despising or rejecting 
even the ungodly and the sinner. Christ 
received sinners and ate with them, for He 
knew that His spmpathy and love alone could 
raise the fallen. Walk among them, therefore, 
having His perfect sympathy with all human 
sorrow and human weakness. Try to remem- 
ber that it is through love that Christ expected 
to gain the world to Himself, and that men 
cannot be moved through anything else. If 
you keep Christ’s life before you as your 
example of pastoral visitation and intercourse, 
you will never go wrong. 

These are the chief counsels that it occurs to 
me to lay before you at this solemn moment, 
as I would seek to remind myself of them also. 
I pray God that your ministry may be useful 
and successful, and that your people may be 
kept by the power of God, who alone can give 
the increase to all our planting and watering. 


THE GROWTH OF CERTAINTY IN 
RELIGION THROUGH :' EXPERIENCE. 


THE GROWTH OF CERTAINTY IN 
RELIGION THROUGH EXPERIENCE. 


I JOHN V, 20. 


AHIS is said to be a sceptical age, an 
age of doubt and unbelief, and it 
seems to be thought that in this 
respect it sins more than its predecessors. I 


am not sure, however, but every age has been _ 


an age of doubt in its own way. There have 
always been beliefs which the past had handed 
down to the present, which the present felt 
bound to criticise and doubt, and which, per- 
haps, the future altogether rejected. Every age 
has had its own share of this work to do. 
Sometimes the work of the age has been done 
well and boldly, for men have worshipped the 
truth and not merely the past. At other times 
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men have been timid, and afraid to touch what 
the past held to lovingly. The work of sifting 
the true from the false has been done imper- 
fectly, and trouble was thus left for the time to 
come. I do not know, therefore, that it can be 
said this age of ours is more sceptical than 
others; perhaps it is only sceptical about dif- 
ferent things. No doubt it disbelieves much 
that the last age held certain ; but the last age 
disbelieved much that the preceding age in its 
turn held certain. 

There can be no doubt, however, that our 
age is one of deep religious struggle. No one 
who is intelligently following the movements 
of the time can, perhaps, fail to be distressed 
by doubts that are rising to the surface, ques- 
tions that are easier asked than answered. 
There is none, I daresay, who, if he is mentally 
awake at all, can help having at times difficul- 
ties in religious belief thrown in his way. And 
to some, such difficulties are occasionally very 
serious. Dr. Duncan, the well-known and 
talented Professor of Hebrew in the Free 
Church College, Edinburgh, in his early days 
had such an experience of doubt. He described 
himself as having looked over the side of the 
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abyss of atheism. Since probably few of you 
know much of this, when you hear of some one 
who has lost his former faith, you are ready to 
say that he has been immoral, or wanted to 
make a noise among his fellows by running into 
novelties, or that his unbelief is the result of his 
pride and ambition. Not so; he may have 
been very true to God’s truth all the time. He 
wanted certainty, a firm grasp of the truth ; and 
he began to examine the arguments for the faith, 
and he found its defences not altogether safe. 
Human logic can never make them absolutely 
safe; but this he did not know at first. ‘He 
ought to have submitted to God’s teaching,’ 
you say, ‘and never minded his own reason and 
logic. Quite true; and that, no doubt, he 
admits or asserts as loudly as you. But then 
the difficulty is to say what zs God’s teaching, 
to say where God’s word is to be found, and 
what it means, and how it can be got pure and 
unadulterated. Is that God’s will which Roman 
Catholic doctors take out of their Bible, or what 
the Protestants take? Is it the doctrines of the 
Calvinist or of the Arminian? When once a 
man says to himself that he must have reasons, 
and good reasons, for all his beliefs, then these 
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questions crop up. Our natural beliefs, which 
we merely inherit without knowing whether 
they can be proved or not, may be compared 
to the squatters who usually take possession of 
a newly discovered country without any legal 
title. They simply settle down on the best 
piece of land they can find; and the young 
colony is too weak, or too busy to drive them 
out. But by-and-bye the colony becomes strong 
and its government firm, and then every one is 
asked what right he has to the land. ‘Show us 
your title-deeds, they say, ‘and if you have none, 
then away with you.’ In this way our natural 
beliefs have taken possession of us; but when 
we are past childhood in understanding, we feel 
bound to ask all these beliefs to show their 
title-deeds. When they can show no good 
reason for being held, we give them notice to 
quit, however painful the parting may be. And 
this we are bound to do in the interests of truth. 
It is not necessarily wickedness that raises 
doubts in our minds; it may be so, but it also 
may not. It is sometimes a sign of honesty 
and independence, and loyal devotedness to 
truth. Those men who thus desire to find the 
truth have set themselves a great task, almost 
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superhuman from its complication and diffi- 
culty. No wonder that they fail and are nigh 
despairing. 

But I wish to direct attention to-day to some 
thoughts suggested by this text, in regard to the 
way of getting rid of such doubt. I think no- 
thing is more frequent than this, that a thinker 
at last reaches an established belief which he can 
not always base upon logical arguments. The 
result of a long life is summed up in a conviction 
that certain beliefs have a legal claim although 
they cannot show theirtitle-deeds. John, at the 
conclusion of his life of search and anxiety and 
change, says that there are at least some things 
that he knows and rests upon, whatever else he 
may doubt. And the thought I wish to impress 
on you is that certitude grows on us gradually 
as the result of experience quite as much as of 
argument. This will show where ordinary men 
not called to be thinkers or students, may 
receive a certainty on religious things which 
argument cannot give and cannot take away. 

Let us see how this principle is shown work- 
ing in the life of the apostle John. It was late in 
life when he wrote these words of our text ; and 
the ‘we know’ so often repeated in this epistle 
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always seems to me to breathe the soft and 
mellow calmness of age when all battling and 
arguing and doubting are over, and the soul has 
sunk down into rest and assurance. It shows a 
life that was once agitated and stormy, that had 
passed through much anxiety, and had fought 
hard for the light. He searched and reasoned, 
and at last the light came; but it came not 
through searching and reasoning, but as an un- 
conscious growth of all the years. For John’s 
life must have been one of religious struggle. 
Any one who has had to leave the religion of 
his fathers and enter on a new system of 
thought and belief in opposition to all he hon- 
oured most, must have known many a struggle. 
And John’s life was such. Born a Jew, he 
had now been long a Christian and a leader of 
Christians. He must have had many an argu- 
ment with his old Jewish companions, must 
often have heard himself called heretic and 
unbeliever. Doubtless too he must have had 
many an inward struggle before he satisfied his 
own mind that the Jewish opposition to the 
new faith was wholly unreasonable. For the 
inherited beliefs of his mind would always fight 
on the side of the Jewish doctrines, and make 
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it less easy to answer them. No one who has 
not passed through such changes himself can 
know what it is to have one’s cherished beliefs 
slipping out of one’s hands, and feel driven 
forward to a new and untried system which is 
loudly denounced as heretical and ungodly 
John did not experience this so much when he 
first joined Christ. The opposition between 


Christ’s ways and the old Jewish expectations — 


was not at first perceived; it only came out 
gradually. And perhaps the chief inward diffi- 
culties of Christ’s disciples did. not begin till 
after His death, or at least till after itwas certainly 
foreseen. But when His death was seen to be 
inevitable, there was undoubtedly a period of 
anxiety with them, when belief and disbelief 
were trembling in the balance. We see traces 
of their failing faith in the words of Jesus, ‘Ye 
believe in God, believe also in me.’ Then with 
His death came total disappointment, and per- 
haps in some cases total disbelief in Him. They 
said sadly, ‘We judged that it had been he who 
should have redeemed Israel,’ as if they thought 
so no more now. Even after the resurrection 
became known, there were the discussions and 
the jeers of the Jews, and their unbelief and 
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bitter hostility to Christianity. All this acted 
not only as so much pain which had to be borne, 
but it must have contributed its quota towards 
shaking the faith and constancy of the disciples. 
Men who are all their lifetime in advance of the 
majority of the men of their age must always 
feel the pains of separation and of doubt: ‘Can 
it be then,’ they must always be asking, ‘ that 
after all I am right and all others wrong?’ 
Accordingly, I think of the apostles of Christ as 
men who at first lived very much the same kind 
of life as Luther and the early Reformers in the 
sixteenth century. Outwardly they lived in an 
atmosphere of doubt and religious struggle. 
Doubt was the beginning of their certainty ; 
they must doubt and fling away the old opinions 
they had inherited. And that they could never 
do without inward struggles. 

Then again there were the disputes within the 
Church itself. Were Gentiles to become Chris- 
tians without being circumcised and submitting 
to the law of Moses? This question was 
debated between Paul and his followers on the 
one side, and the Church at Jerusalem on the 
other. The apostles do not seem to have led 
the opposition to Paul; on the contrary, they 
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seem to have sympathised with him. Yet there 
must always have been the anxieties of the dis- 
cussion notwithstanding—constant party argu- 
ments for and against the Mosaic law—the 
bandying of phrases about the abiding sanctity 
and obligation of that law. Both sides had 
really something to be said in their favour ; and 
therein lay the pain and difficulty of deciding. 
When one’s path is perfectly clear, it is easy to 
walk in it ; the trial is in choosing. 

From all these causes combined, we may con- 
ceive John’s life to have been a life such as 
many have led in all ages, such as many lead 
at present in this so-called critical and sceptical 
age: not a life of scepticism (God forbid), but a 
life at one time of anxious search for the truth. 

Now, turn again to the text, and read it in 
the light. of all this. Amid the controversies, 
amid disputes with Jews and disputes with 
Judaising Christians, there has been growing in 
John’s mind the silent conviction here expressed. 
The result of a long life of battling for truth, 
and all the anxieties inseparable from such a 
life, has been to make it clearer than ever to 
him that the Son of God has come and given 
them an understanding to’ know Him that is 
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true. The arguing had not produced | this 
result ; this is not the conclusion of a course of 
reasoning, it is rather a certainty that had re- 
mained in spite of all the reasonings. There 
was no taking that conviction from him by 
argument. To be with Jesus was to be in Him 
that was true; he could look back on his long 
life and say with certainty, that when he was 
with Jesus, he was with the Son of God. Jesus 
was the Son of God ; that could not be doubted, 
whether it could be proved or no. He had had 
experience of Jesus; and he knew that to be 
with Him was to rise, to leave Him was to fall. 
To be with Him was to be in Him that is true, 
in Him that truly zs; to be without Him was 
to be in falseness and vanity. 

Now this certainty is beyond the reach of 
argument. A man who feels daily that a certain 
way of life is making him a truer and better and 
nobler man, has a conviction of the truth and 
rightness of that life which nothing can shake. 
If I find that believing in Christ (alone) opens 
to me a heavenly life in the present, raises me 
above all that is unworthy, then I am certain 
that believing in Christ is right, whether I can 
defend my belief by argument against all clever 
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sceptics or not. This kind of certainty grows 
on us more gradually than certainty through 
argument ; but it is also more abiding. The 
text seems to me to present John as if saying, 
Well, you may argue for and against Christ, and 


you may prove that He cannot be the Son of 


God, because that would involve logical contra- 
dictions; you may refute all our arguments ; 
but still we £xow that the Son of God has come, 
and that we are in Him that is true. Experience 
of Christ’s power in our hearts has taught us 
that He must be God’s Son. So long as we 
find that Christ Jesus saves us from our sins, 
by uniting us again to God in communion, so 
long we must retain our faith in Him, whether 
we can argue it all out properly or no. 


This then reveals to us the true source of 


certainty in religion. Our age may or may not 
be an age of scepticism and doubt, but it is 
certainly an age of anxious inquiry on religious 
things. The Word of God is being discussed 
and examined and tested on all the sides on 
which human reason can approach it. Our 
Christian beliefs are being keenly scrutinised 
by friends and foes. There are disputes about 
the very fundamentals of religion going on 
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around us. Everywhere men are disputing and 
investigating, attacking and defending. Now, I 
will not try to depreciate such arguing. We 
must at times examine our beliefs; that is a 
duty that when called on we can never decline 
or postpone. We must be prepared to give a 
reason for the hopes that are in us. But this 
text ought to teach us two things regarding 
such discussions. 

(1.) The most convincing argument is not 
reasoning, but experience. For what proves the 
truth of a doctrine in religion is its effect in 
raising the soul into truer freedom and higher 
holiness. Only those doctrines that have a 
bearing on holiness are of any consequence ; 
and by their bearing on holiness we must judge 
them. You, my brethren, find that to follow 
Christ even in small measure, elevates and 
revives you, and that sin degrades and kills. 
The impulses that following Christ stirs up are, 
you know, the best and the highest in your 
soul. Surely, then, having experienced that, 
you have a source of certainty which reasoning 
and argument can neither give nor take away. 
Let no argument, however plausible, however 
apparently unanswerable, upset your faith in 
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what your eyes have as it were seen, that in 
Christ you are in Him that is true. 

(2.) This text also teaches the proper attitude 
to take up with reference to sceptical discus- 
sions. If we are discomfited in argument, which 
is sometimes only tongue-fence, let us fall back on 
the inward certainty of experience. Christians 
should be able to look on at all the discussions 
of our time with perfect calmness; the panics 
we are sometimes thrown into are unreasonable. 
We know that the Son of God is come. Our 
formulas of doctrine, our confessions, our state- 
ments may be shown to be inconsistent with the 
Word of God, but that should never disturb us. 
Men made these confessions, and men may 
make confessions over again. Men formulated 
these statements of truth, and men may formu- 
late others. But the root of the matter will 
abide to the end of time. Men did not make 
that, and men cannot unmake it. We know 
that the Son of God is come. We may not be 
able to form a consistent and faultless system 
of theology ; but what matters it? We have 
inward certainty; we have the experience of the 
Son of God within us. We may sit very loose 
to mere statements of doctrine, and intellectual 
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beliefs derived from our experience, and be will- 
ing to change them. But we must cling to 
what we experience. We must never allow 
ourselves to be cheated out of the Christ that 
is in our hearts, and His constant revelation 
there of peace and power. Let us then cherish 
these more; let us see more for ourselves, by 
allowing Christ to have more power over our 
hearts. Let us trust less to the thoughts of 
others, and more to our own experience of what 
God is really doing within our hearts. 
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THE GOSPEL OF HOPE FOR THE 
HOPELESS, 


EZEKIEL XXXVIL. I-14. 
Faia E call this prophecy the Gospel of Hope 
4 for the Hopeless, for Ezekiel ex- 
=4=4 pressly announces it as such in the 
11th and 12th verses. The situation of Isracl 
at the time was truly a hopeless one ; the 11th 
verse describes in the people’s own words what 
they thought of their condition as a nation. 
The city of Jerusalem had fallen into the hands 
of Nebuchadnezzar; the king of Israel had 
been imprisoned, and his eyes put out; his 
sons and several of the nobles of the land had 
been slain ; the wealthy landowners, the skilled 
artisans, and all who were of consequence, had 
been carried away captive into Media, and 
separated far from the land of promise. In 
Chaldea and Media they were made colonists, 
fe) 
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bound to the soil like the peasant slaves in 
feudal times. They had liberty to trade and to 
acquire wealth, but no liberty to leave. They 
‘were set down one here, one there, or at most in 
little communities of a few families, among their 
Gentile fellow-subjects. It was thus intended 
by their conqueror that they should lose all 
trace of their nationality, and gradually be lost 
among the heathen. How could the people 
thus scattered, thus torn to pieces, ever again 
become a nation? What power could gather 
together those pieces scattered all over Ne- 
buchadnezzar’s dominions? Nay, they cried, 
‘Our bones are dried, our hope is lost.’ 

We must remember that for the Israelites to 
have patriotism was one and the same thing as 
to have religious zeal: to despair of national 
welfare was to despair also of the coming of 
God’s kingdom. Every Israelite who thought 
that his nation was to be swamped in the great 
Chaldean empire, must have thought that there 
was to be no fulfilment of the promise to David; 
his hope in the victory of the seed of the woman 
over the serpent was disappointed. To him the 
continuance of his nation was the condition of 
the continuance of true religion. Further, their 
own personal religion they could hardly imagine 
as continuing, if thus exiled from Canaan ; they 
could hardly believe in communion with God 
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outside the promised land. No wonder then 
that they cried, ‘Our bones are dried, our hope 
is lost... As a nation and a church we are dead. 
We have seen the last of the kingdom of God. | 

But, on the other hand, it was just because the 
interests of Israel as a nation and the interests 
of true religion could not be separated, that 
prophetic men like Ezekiel and Jeremiah never 
lost an absolute certainty that there would yet 
be a gathering together of the scattered families, 
and a reviving of the national existence. God’s 
kingdom could not possibly go down: that they 
knew ; simply because God was God. If the 
nation was dead, then it must be brought to life 
again. If the bones be dry, bone must come 
to bone again, and muscle and sinew be over 
them, and God’s Spirit must reanimate the life- 
less mass. 

This thought Ezekiel brooded over, until the 
certainty became absolute. JHis_ reflections 
under the Spirit of God soon shaped themselves 
into this vision. He seemed to be taken up by 
God’s spirit and carried to a valley full of dry 
bones. There they lay around him, dried, 
bleached, heaped in confusion—the bones of 
friend and foe now lying peacefully together, 
although they had breathed out hate to one 
another with their last breath. Can these ever 
again be an army? Can these bones live? asked 
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God of the prophet. It seemed hopeless, no task 
more hopeless. But at God’s command, and in 
God’s name, the prophet bade them live. ‘And 
as I prophesied, there was a noise, and behold a 
shaking, and the bones came together, bone to 
his bone. The sinews and the flesh came up upon 
them, and the skin covered them above: but there 
was no breath in them.’ Then the prophet pro- 
phesied again, to the wind or the Spirit of God, 
‘Come from the four winds, O breath, and breathe 
upon these slain, that they may live.’ And the 
breath did come, and as the prophet looked, the 
slain lived and stood up upon their feet. Who 
said that this army had been annihilated, and 
was beyond the possibility of reviving ? And is 
Israel’s case worse? Even if Israel is of all 
things likest the dried bones, why, the God of 
Israel can raise the dead; and He will. The 
gospel of hope for hopeless Israel ! 

And the prophet was right. Fifty years 
passed by, and Nebuchadnezzar’s realm was 
broken in pieces, and Cyrus, the conqueror, set 
the exiles free. Soon again the dead army was 
reanimated, and Jerusalem once more became 
the capital of a Jewish kingdom. 


Now, whatever God has said by His prophets 
to the Church of Israel, He says to the Church 
in similar circumstances at all times. The 
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prophets announce principles; and we know 
from God’s unchangeableness that when similar 
circumstances arise, His actions will be similar. 
We take this prophecy then, and apply it to the 
case of the Church of God. — 

Whenever we are losing hope, I don’t say of 
individual churches or individual sects, but of 
Christ’s Church as a whole, then let us think 
of this prophecy. There are times when the 
whole Church seems to be disintegrating and 
decomposing, and only dissolution to be in 
store for it. Broken up outwardly, like Israel 
here, into a number of little fragments, not only 
without connection, but hating and repelling 
each other, each fragment in the vanity of its 
little heart refusing to allow that the others are 
any part of the body of Christ ; and broken up 
inwardly, because the breath of God’s Spirit, of 
active Christian work and humble unselfish 
life has left her, because her body retains only 
empty forms of worship without life, which are 
only the bare, bleached dried bones of a church ; 
we have seen the Church sunk into a state like 
this. There have often been times in her his- 
tory—I am not sure but the present is one— 
when we have been tempted to despair of real 
church life, tempted to fancy that all hope of 
religion was gone. Looking over the formality 
and dead superstitious unreality that prevails 
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among church-going people, the constantly 
increasing numbers who have given up church- 
going and all church connection, and are trying 
to find a religion in the worship of their own 
vain reasonings and science; looking to the 
total incapacity of conceiving or understanding 
what spiritual life is, which some who most 
affect religion show, one is almost compelled to 
cry with the prophet, The Church of Christ is 
dead ; its bones are dried; it was alive once, 
but it lives no more. We are tempted to say 
of the Church what the modern poet of secu- 
larism has said of Christ its founder, and our 
living Lord :— 


‘Now He is dead : far hence He lies 
In the lorn Syrian town, 
And on His grave with shining eyes 
The Syrian stars look down.’ 


But Christ is not dead ; He cannot die. Any 
one of us who has known and loved Him might 
well be prepared to go forth, like Ezekiel here, 
and predict the resurrection of true Christianity. 
The Church may seem buried beneath worldli- 
ness, but the Lord can open the grave, and she 
shall live. You may divide her into pieces and 
fragments ; for years and years dissolution, out- 
wardly and inwardly, may go on, but the holy 
seed in her, and though she should seem but a 
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heap of dry bleached bones, the breath of God’s 
Spirit will yet certainly come to awaken life 
there. 

Let us then, brethren, pray earnestly and 
with full faith the prophet’s prayer, ‘Come 
from the four winds, O breath, and breathe 
upon these slain, that they may live. Let us 
remember that although for fifty years it tarried, 
yet it came, and they stood up upon their feet an 
exceeding great army. God’s Church can never 
die ; God’s purpose in this world cannot be 
frustrated ; the kingdoms of the world must 
eventually become the kingdoms of our Lord 
and of His Christ. When the fourth watch of 
the night is over, then comes the dawn and the 
morning star, and the sun is risen. 


Again, this prophecy is a gospel of hope to 
individuals who are hopeless. How many men 
go to church, and hear sermons or read Christian 
books, or even the Bible, and receive no impres- 
sion of good! There is no voice, no motion, no 
answer in the soul. They have been slain, and 
their bones are dried. Their spirits that once 
did respond to God’s word, that once shook and 
trembled at God’s threatenings, and melted at 
God’s. loving invitation, are now dead and cold. 
They yielded to lust and passion, and now lust 
and passion have choked their life. “They chose 
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sin and put Christ aside, and now sin has forged 
for them chains of adamant. Fiends have 
made their home in their souls, and who shall 
drive them out? Can these bones live? Can 
these chains be broken, and these enslaved ones 
set free ? 

Yes, there is still hope. ‘Come from the four 
winds, O breath, and breathe upon these slain, 
that they may live.’ In God’s name, I assure 
you, it is not yet too late. Pray to the wind, 
that the breath of God may once again live in 
your own or your friends’ dead souls. Pray to 
God, and continue praying, although you hear 
no voice or moving among the dead for long. 
Pray more and more intensely, and lose not 
hope. This is the gospel of hope for the 
hopeless. If that dead and scattered nation 
could be reanimated and called together again, 
why need you despair? Work on, and pray on, 
and the breath will come. Amen. 
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